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xecutives 


Charles F. Kettering 
Vice-president in charge of research, General Motors Corpora- 
tion, Detroit . .. be has aw obsession apes 
: standardization of ideas 


“Drop me a line,” says the little woman as her 
husband dashes off to the train. 

“Don’t I always?” he replies, “Ill write you 
from the Statler.” 

And he does. Then, as he notes the orderly piles 
of stationery in the desk in his Statler room, he’s 
reminded of other letters. Sometimes, he spends 
the whole evening getting caught up with his 
correspondence. He’s even apt to get facetious 
and send a flock of Statler post cards back to his 
cronies, with the bright caption, “Having a fine 
time. Wish you were here.” 

And he’ll tell you, as will other travelers, that 
it’s difficult wot to write when you're in a Statler. 
For our desks are always filled with an ample sup- 
ply of the “necessaries’’ — note paper, letterheads, 


correspondence cards (with envelopes to match 


them all), post cards, telegram blanks, a choice of 
fine or stub pen points, good ink in clean wells, 
blotters — everything you need, even a calendar 
to tell you the date. 

This same thoughtful anticipation extends to 
other features of your Statler room. You find its 
expression in the soft luxury of your bed, the con- 
venient bed-head reading lamp, the radio recep- 
tion, the private bath with shower, the morning 
newspaper under your door, and the attentiveness 
of Statler employees. 

The hotels which pioneered in giving all 
guests these conveniences—and we were the first 
to provide them with every room, you know 
—continue to be on the alert to make your 
stay at a Statler a memorable and satisfying 
experience. 
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Whats New 


Q what makes a successful sectional 
sales plan? Kothe, Wells & Bauer, 
of Indianapolis, wholesalers and 
manufacturers, have found some an- 
swers to this question. See page 504. 


I Coming soon: a compensation plan 
based not only on volume, but also 
on profits—something new and dif- 
ferent from any plan we have de- 
scribed before. 


Q The problem of handling a sales 
meeting or a sales convention so as 
to get the maximum value out of it, 
is a perennial one. In this issue both 
types of gatherings are covered. Pages 
508 and 509. 


I Charles F. Kettering started a heap 
of discussion with the address he de- 
livered before the recent meeting of 
the A. F. A. So many have expressed 
an interest in having a permanent rec 
ord of his remarks that SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT this week prints the major 
portion of his talk. 
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OUR BUSINESS 
IS 135% AHEAD 
OF 1930! 


‘Winpow ADVERTISING INC 


Sounds impossible—but it's true. 
It's no year of depression for 
Window Advertising, Inc. More 
manufacturers are writing us for 
information about window dis- 
play installation, for prices, and 
for assistance with their window 
display problems than ever be- 
fore. 


Why is this so? We like to think 
that it's partly because of the 
real service we render our clients 
—and we know it's also due to 
the advantages that accrue to 
the manufacturer who places his 
window display installation work 
with one central, responsible or- 
ganization covering 3,976 cities 
and towns from coast to coast— 
THE ONLY AVAILABLE NA- 
TIONAL SERVICE. 


These are times when advertising 
that can be bought without 
waste, and under the lowest 
known price per thousand of 
circulation (from 4c to 10c) is 
finding a welcome in the manu- 
facturer's budget. 


Sign and mail the coupon below 
and get all the facts—no obliga- 
tion, 


Please tell us more about your work 


Window Advertising, Inc. 
300 Fourth Ave., New York 


BY WALTER MANN 


Government Research 

Knowing that a brief resume from time 
to time of the forthcoming reports from 
the Domestic Commerce division of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce would be of interest to sales man- 
agers, S. O. S. stopped in to talk with 
Dr. Surface recently in Washington and 
during that talk arranged to have an oc- 
casional current 
summary prepared 
for SALES MaAn- 
AGEMENT readers. 
Here is the first: 

A wide variety 
of research activ- 
ities of interest to 
business in many 
lines now is en- 
gaging the atten- 
tion of the Do- 
mestic Commerce 
divisions of the 
United States De- 
partment of Com- 
merce. 

The primary concern of the department 
in its domestic research work is with the 
problem of improved merchandise distribu- 
tion. It is generally recognized that dis- 
tribution methods in recent years have 
failed to keep pace in economy and ef- 
ficiency with production technique. The 
cost to the country of distribution waste 
in its various phases is estimated to 
aggregate $8,000,000,000 to $10,000,000,- 
000 annually, and the question of “over- 
production” or “under-consumption” as a 
contributing. cause of current business dif- 
ficulties is a subject of widespread debate 
among economic experts. 

The government studies designed to aid 
in stepping up the efficiency of the national 
distribution mechanism range from inten- 
sive cost and operations analyses in specific 
industries to appraisals of the economic 
resources and market possibilities of entire 
geographic sections. 

Several special studies along each of 
these lines have been completed and the 
results made public by the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce in recent 
weeks. 

In the field of markets the domestic 
regional division of the bureau has just 
released two important commodity studies 
dealing with the area comprising the seven 
states of the gulf southwest. The first of 
these reports, “Distribution of Dry Goods 
in the Gulf Southwest,” is a comprehensive 
review of both the retail and wholesale 
dry goods trade of this important area. 
Basing its findings on data from sales out- 
lets aggregating more than half a billion 
dollars dry goods volume yearly, the report 
offers to manufacturers and distributors a 
great quantity of information pertaining 
to local trading areas, sales practices, 
methods of purchasing for stock and nu- 
merous other matters of practical value in 
the development of dry goods markets in 
this and similar sections. 

The role of petroleum in the economic 
development of the territory is brought out 


Walter Sen 


in the second regional ‘study, ‘Petroleum 
Industry of the Gulf Southwest.’ This 
report presents a detailed picture of the 
development of the oil producing and re- 
fining business in this area and points out 
the markets for both industrial and general 
consumer goods represented by this indus- 
try with an annual output valued at more 
than $800,000,000. Special emphasis is 
laid on the regional concentrations of pop- 
ulation and consequently of consuming and 
buying power, which have followed the 
successive development of the principal gulf 
southwest oil fields. The report is pro- 
fusely illustrated with maps indicating the 
past and present trends of the industry. 

In the cost and operations field the de- 
partment’s newest contribution is a report 
entitled ‘Distribution Cost Problems of 
Manufacturing Confectioners.” This study 
extends the department’s previous work on 
the physical distribution of candy, the value 
of which to the confectionery business has 
led to its institution as an annual survey 
in that field. In the distribution cost study 
the operations of a representative group of 
general-line and specialty candy manufac- 
turers, chosen by the trade, are subjected 
to intensive analysis to reveal weaknesses 
in distribution methods, and to lay a finger 
on leaks in the handling of sales and pro- 
motion expense. The report is particular- 
ly notable as containing a detailed outline 
of a cost analysis system designed to serve 
as a guide for the manufacturer who de- 
sires to place his distribution cost control 
upon a simple but scientific basis. 

Two other reports recently issued by 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce in its special trade study series in- 
clude ‘Distribution Cost Problems in the 
Marking Devices Industry’ and ‘Jewelry 
Distribution by Manufacturers of Medium 
and Low-Priced Jewelry.” These studies, 
as the names indicate, analyze the cost and 
distribution problems peculiar to the trades 
which are the subjects of study. 

Copies of these two reports may be ob- 
tained by members of the interested trades 
through the marketing service division of 
the commerce department. The regional 
commodity and candy cost studies are 
available for general distribution and may 
be obtained at small cost from the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. 
C., or from district offices of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce in 
principal cities of the country. 

A number of other research studies have 
been completed by the bureau as to field 
work, and are now being put into report 
form for publication at no distant date. 

“Distribution of Hardware in the Gulf 
Southwest” and “Distribution of Cotton in 
the Gulf Southwest” will analyze the mat- 
kets and methods of merchandising © 
these important commodities, as well as 
help to round out the general picture of 
the gulf southwest territory begun by the 
dry goods and petroleum surveys. 

(The remainder of this summary of cut- 
rent business studies made by the govern- 
ment will be published in next week's 
issue. ) 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by the editors of Sales Management for the week ending June 27, 1931: 


@ @ @ A decidedly more cheerful sentiment prevailed 
in all channels of trade this week due to the remarkably 
favorable response of the security and commodity markets 
to President Hoover’s proposal to grant a year’s recess in 
the payment by Germany of her war reparation obliga- 
tions. 


@ @ e The wholesale price of the popular brand ciga- 
rettes was advanced this week from $6.40 to $6.85 a thou- 
sand; copper prices were put up a quarter cent a pound 
and one of the large tire companies predicted an increase 
in tire prices in the near future. It is a long time since 
news items of this kind were published. 


e @ e Retail trade has been adversely affected recently 
by extreme heat and the beginning of summer dullness, 
From the jobbing trade come reports of some pick up and 
a more hopeful feeling. 


e@ @ e Average commodity prices rose slightly last 
week, the Irving Fisher index number having moved up 
from 69.7 to 70.0. According to long precedent fluctua- 
tions at this level should be small. 


@ e@ @ Shoe production in May was 29,000,000 pairs, 
18.3 per cent more than last year and only 2.5 per cent 
less than in April, according to a preliminary estimate of 
the New York Hide Exchange. 


@ @ @ The justifiable demand among consumers for 
merchandise at lower price levels unrelated to impairment 
of quality was the keynote of a meeting last week of 
merchandise managers of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association. Wastes inherited from more prosperous days, 
chiefly through duplication of lines, were marked for 
elimination. 


@ e e Gasoline prices on the Pacific coast rallied last 
week under the lead of an advance by Standard Oil of 
California. Even the filling stations followed suit slowly, 
especially in San Francisco, where ten-cent-a-gallon signs 
were replaced by sixteen and one-half-cent-a-gallon signs. 


@ e e Sherwin-Williams (paints) earnings in the 
fiscal year ending August 31, 1931, are pretty sure to equal 
those of the previous year and may go even higher, accord- 
ing to President George A. Martin. The profit last year 
was $3,551,294. Production and sales this spring estab- 
lished a new record. 


@ @ e@ Sears, Roebuck sales in May were down only 
5.3 per cent compared with a decrease of 7.7 per cent in 
the last twenty-four weeks. 


@ @ e Cigarette output in May was 1.4 per cent more 
than a year ago. 


@ e@ e Resale price maintenance finds no preponderant 
support among manufacturers, according to the Federal 
tade Commission report on the subject which has been 


prepared for Congress. “The commission believes it would 
be difficult to provide government regulation of price main- 
tenance that would bring relief to makers of trade-marked 
goods without injustice to consumers and at the same time 
meet the tests of practical administration.” 


@ @ @ The new Chrysler four-cylinder car which is 
to be sold for about $500 will be officially announced 
just after the Fourth of July. It has been in production 
for about one month. Its distinctive features, according 
to men who have driven the new car, are absence of 
vibration and low maintenance cost. 


e@ e e That Ford will follow with an announcement 
of some sort in the fall is now confidently asserted in 
Detroit, where interest centers on signs of unusual prepara- 
tions for changes in models immediately impending that 
are expected to increase plant activity as soon as the sum- 
mer is over. 


@ @ @ = Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass has obtained a seven- 
year contract for all the glass requirements of General 
Motors, estimated at $5,000,000. The deal involves a 


transfer by G. M. of its plate glass subsidiary in Ottawa, 
Illinois, 


@ e e A test of the voluntary chain system is im- 
pending in Lincoln, Nebraska, where O. K. Skaggs, gro- 
cery and meat chain store organization, has been obliged 
to ask the Federal courts for assistance in keeping its sub- 
scribers in line. The petition says that 200 storekeepers 
are trying to put up their own signs in place of Skaggs 
signs and breaking their agreement to pay an annual 
license fee of $500 for the advantages of chain buying 
and the use of a chain name. 


e@ e@ e The Illinois bill imposing a license tax of 
$1,000 on each unit of grocery, meat, drug and tobacco 
chains which passed the lower house two weeks ago was 
stopped in the closing days of the senate, being put off 
for consideration at the next session. 


@ e e Retail food prices fell 21%4 per cent in May 
below the April level, bringing them to a point slightly 
more than 19 per cent under that of May, 1930. 


@ e e Southwestern railroads are permitted to reduce 
rates on oil at points affected by motor truck and pipe-line 
competition under an Interstate Commerce Commission 
ruling which, significantly, reverts to a policy which has 
been ignored for ten years. 


@ e@ e Total consumer sales in the United States dur- 
ing 1929 are now put by the census bureau at something 
more than $53,000,000,000, of which sum $50,000,000,- 
000 is credited to retail dealers and $3,000,000,000 to 
direct sales by manufacturers and other producers. This 
is about $10,000,000,000 more than the figure commonly 
accepted before the Census of Distribution but $7,000,- 
000,000 short of first estimates ascribed to the bureau. 
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‘| If you want to kill any idea in the world today, get a committee working on it! 


Wanted: 1,000 New Products 
to Revive 1,000 Old Markets 


USINESS will come 

back when we get 

some products that 

people want to buy 
and I believe that if one- 
tenth of the energy were 
spent in getting products 
that people want to buy in- 
stead of stirring up the 
mud we would get along 
a lot better. 

I am not worried about 
the future of America. I 
am only worried about how 
long we are going to wait 
for business to come back 
instead of going and find- 
ing it and bringing it back. 
You have to coax it back; 
it isn’t going to come back 
by itself. 

The product is the only 
thing I know anything 
about, and the only thing 
I know about business is this, 
that if I have a product people want 
to buy, and I know what it costs to 
make it, and I sell it for more than 
it has cost, I mever have to worry 
about a bank. That is all I know. 

I also know there is a horrible thing 


* Delivered before the American Fed- 
eration of Advertising annual convention 
held last week in New York. 


BY CHARLES F. KETTERING 


Vice-president in Charge of Research, 
General Motors Corporation, Detroit 


in this world called monotony that 
has more to do with business than 
anything else, and that monotony of 
the sameness of things is the thing 
that discourages buying. 

I was one of the fellows that fought 
and fought for years to keep the 
yearly model of the automobile because 
I felt that if you made a distinct 
change each year you could keep the 
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customer more dissatisfied 
with what he had than if 
you kept making the same 
old thing. You can’t sell 
anything to anybody if he 


Because Sales Management believes is perfectly happy with 
Mr. Kettering’s address* embodies 
expression of one of the really big 
basic principles which must be under- 
stood and acted upon if business is to 
recover and expand, the major por- 
tion of his remarks is printed here. it. “They thought that a 
The editors urge a reading by every 
keen-minded executive of what we world. A satisfied cus 
regard as “the speech of the year.” 


what he has. 

So I coined the definition 
for research, saying that 
research is an organized 
method of keeping every- 
body reasonably dissatisfied 
with what he had. Since 
then I have modified that 
a little bit because a good 
many people misunderstood 


satisfied customer was the 
best advertisement in the 


tomer may be the best 
advertisement in the world 
for your product, but he 
is an awfully poor buyer. 
I don’t mean dissatisfied in the sense 
of the article not working right, but 
I mean dissatisfied in the sense that 
he would think, “If I were making a 
new one of this kind, I would make it 
a little bit different,’’ and I want to 
have that one ready for him when he 
arrives at that state of mind. 

There is another phase to adver- 
tising which I think is very important 
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because most people think that re- 
search is a thing which is applied only 
to the test tube and the chemical bal- 
ance, and so forth. That isn’t so. 
And it is because we don’t understand 
that phase of research that we get into 
these economic jams. 

So I found another way of looking 
at research which perhaps might be 
more intelligible to the non-technical 
people—that research is simply to find 
out what you are going to do when 
you can’t keep on doing what you are 
doing now, and that applies both to 
individuals and companies. What are 
you going to do when you can’t keep 
on doing what you are doing now? 

Well, we didn’t think about that in 
1927, ’°28 and ’29 because the new 
economic era, which was developed in 
New York and spread throughout the 
community, said, ‘“There is nothing else 
to do but just keep the wheels turn- 
ing and increase your advertising ap- 
propriations because we are living in 
a new economic world.” Well—the 
road wasn’t paved all the way through 
as we found out later. 

Now let us see what happened. I 
think I know how we got here. We 
had a war, and during that war every- 
body sat up and worked days and 
nights and Sundays, and they were 
working against a time limit of accom- 
plishment. They had a great problem 
to solve. So research laboratories, en- 
gineers and everybody else worked, 
and the war was finished. But out of 
that there came an enormous number 
of developments: the radio, the talk- 
ing pictures, new methods of paints, 
new types of gasolines and a thousand 
and one other things. Business picked 
those up, and we started to make a 
variety of products which people 
wanted to buy. 


Time Payment System 


We developed the time payment 
system, which is just as good now as 
it ever was, and will always be good 
if you don’t abuse it. It is the abuse 
of things sometimes that makes us 
think the fundamentals are wrong. 
But time payments are absolutely all 
tight. And so we unleashed all of 
that, and profits began to go up, and 
speculation went along with it. But 
we forgot one thing. We forgot that 
markets are not indefinitely elastic for 
the same kind of stuff, and that is 
where we made the mistake. Develop- 
ment work stopped and the great re- 
search laboratories that we talk about 
were research laboratories only from 
the standpoint of reducing costs, sub- 
stituting materials and cutting down 
labor. 

So far as research laboratories 
spending any great amount of time on 


what you were going to do, what the 
next line of products was going to be, 
there wasn’t much done in that, and 
we are just beginning to realize now 
that it takes a long while to develop 
a new line of products, and that you 
can’t do it overnight. 

So I think that we are going to have 
to be content with just about what we 
have, and that business will get better. 
But we are not going to have any great 
building up until we recognize that we 
must have products of a different 
order. 

Monotony is the most terrible thing 
in the world. We have been blamed 
for the mechanization of things, and 
it has been said that it has been 
mechanization that has brought on this 
trouble. It hasn’t been mechaniza- 
tion; it has been mentalization. It 
has been the idea that we could keep 
on doing the same thing indefinitely. 
That is all that mechanization did 
for us. 


Stupidity vs. Mechanization 


I can think of nothing that was any 
more stupid than the idea that you 
could set up a machine and produce 
three times as much as the market 
could absorb and keep the price up. 
That is what I call stupidity instead of 
mechanization. The machine is just 
as useful a tool of man today as it 
ever was, if properly used, but if im- 
properly used, all the advertising in 
the world can’t keep the articles off 
Seventh Avenue at a lower price than 
they sell for on Fifth Avenue, and you 
can’t sell them on Fifth Avenue for 
twice as much as you buy them for on 
Seventh Avenue, if they are the same 
article, and you nor anybody else can’t 
stop that. It is development, it is 
living in the order of the times in 
which we are that will make business. 

We are suffering today from a thing 
called standardization. I happen to 
belong to a number of standardization 
committees, and I don’t want anybody 
to misunderstand me. I have no ob- 
jection to the standardizing of ma- 
terial, the standardizing of bolts and 
nuts and screws, and things like that. 
But I do have a terrible obsession 
against the standardization of ideas, 
and that is what all of this brought 
about. We standardized an idea so 
that to change today is a very, very 
difficult thing. I have been putting 
new products on the market for many 
years, and never in all the history of 
my experience has it been so difficult 
to sell a new idea as it is today, and 
why? For the simple reason that they 
say, “Well, we will have to change 
our tools; we will have to change this; 
we will have to change that. We have 
advertised this and now if we change, 


we will have to change our advertis- 
ing, too.” 

You don’t have to change any of it 
if you don’t want to. We will let the 
sheriff take care of you. 

I am not pleading to you to make 
changes. I am telling you you have 
to make them, not because I say so, 
but old Father Time will take care of 
you if you don’t change your mental 
attitude. 

Life is progress and not stagnation 
and we are suffering today with indus- 
trial stagnation, and that is all that is 
wrong with us. 

I have helped to put many new 
products on the market, and it is very 
interesting to note the objections to 
any new product. Take this group of 
men. I suppose if I brought a new 
advertisement in front of you here that 
was different in type and copy from 
what you had been used to seeing, 
everybody could tell me what was 
wrong with it right now, but nobddy 
could tell me what was right about it, 
because they wouldn’t see that. They 
would obliterate 90 per cent of right- 
ness for 10 per cent of wrongness, 
and that is what a new product always 
suffers. When you bring out a new 
product, all of the people who know 
the old product can tell you what is 
wrong with it right now, but they 
can’t see that it may open an entirely 
new and entirely unexpected result. 


Not Luck but Persistence 


I stood by the side of an executive 
of a great corporation not long ago, 
and he said, “We just happen to be 
lucky that we have certain improve- 
ments in our product today.” But he 
had forgotten that that had been 
turned down for four consecutive years 
by the best technical committee that 
his organization afforded and that it 
was kept in that organization only by 
the agreement on the part of one of 
the employes of that organization to 
pay for the development himself if it 
didn’t work out. Nothing new about 
that. If you want to kill any idea in 
the world today, get a committee 
working on it! 

If you want to iron a thing down 
to the most simple, commonplace, low 
form of mediocrity, you get a commit- 
tee to pick the flaws in it. Why? 
Because there isn’t one man in a thou- 
sand who has imagination. 

I propose a new idea, or anybody 
proposes a new idea, before any com- 
mittee in the world, and they will 
say, ‘It is no good!” All right, that 
is behind you, then. So you present 
it again, and in the meantime you have 
analyzed why they said it was no good 
and you present it again and they 
(Continued on page 525) 
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my oy Four . . e ° > 
Independent Grocer igan, Wisconsin, Kentucky, Missouri, paig: 
aa a Pennsylvania and West Virginia. bran 
Branches were established at Kokomo In 
and Wabash, Indiana, and are still cent 
operated. The firm soon began to do pop 
1 noe some of its own packing of food spe- othe 
—s cialties and this phase of the business A 
a has been expanded until we now do a deps 
large portion of our own food manu- eves 
facturing. We specify and check closely Onl; 
the quality of all goods packed for us a st 
under our label, and only the packers valu 
Continuity of advertising effort of the very finest products can meet his 
lead fe wa deo ae the high standards we set for our fancy to o 
paigns, says A. H. Gisler quality brands. abou 
As nationally advertised brands came outd 
on the market and greater demand for V 
them arose we stocked these lines, but ply 
continued aggressive selling of our In ¢ 
AT a eS a ucceSss U own brands. What happened to most play: 
wholesale grocers when the chain eithe 
. stores began to multiply is well expe 
S | S | Pl known. Due perhaps to the fact that their 
ectiona a es an this firm was featuring fancy quality card. 
goods exclusively and was experienc- our 
ing a growing demand for its own Broa 
TEADILY increasing volume, fact that few wholesale grocers have brands, we were not materially affected a lo 
steadily growing net profit* and shown an increase in volume during at first, and the campaign which we spon 
a decline of 3 per cent in operat- recent years and that even fewer have launched later probably forestalled the 800¢ 
ing costs have been achieved by shown an increase in net profits. We effects which otherwise would have a m 
Kothe, Wells & Bauer Company, have done both. been felt. The 
wholesale grocers of Indianapolis, According to a survey made by the When the writer joined the com- than 
through a policy of dealing only with Indianapolis News, sales of our ““Ko- pany six years ago the first analysis of of ¢ 
independent outlets, and pursuing a We-Ba” brand coffee in Indianapolis the company’s sales possibilities in- pcoj 
consistent program of merchandising independent stores increased 17 per cated that advertising was needed ferit 
and advertising in a limited area. cent last year, and this was the only to capitalize on the many favorable dep 
Because our experience shows what brand of coffee that showed an in- factors. The company was strongly Si 
can be accomplished in a highly com- crease in the same stores. intrenched, enjoyed an excellent repu- mos 
petitive era, through intensive cultiva- It has always been our policy to tation and had wide distribution of its av 
tion of a sectional market, we believe stress quality and net profit more than high quality products through the othe 
it will be of interest not only to other yolume, and we never sacrifice either better class stores. |The one thing call 
wholesalers, but to manufacturers who for the sake of large volume. needed to assure the increasing success Into 
feel that they have never taken full Back in the very beginning, the of the business was a complete pro- 8001 
advantage of the possibilities for founders of this business faced the gram of judicious advertising. I sug- Ko. 
working the country on the localized question as to whether this should be gested as much to the other executives, telli 
market plan. a volume house or a quality house. stressing the point that we should — 
It is hardly necessary to stress the They decided in favor of quality and advertise consistently—not just spas- he 
' , this became one of the first wholesale  modically. If we were going to ad- we 
*With the single exception of 1930, al- — srocery firms to carry fancy groceries  vertise for only a few months or even tes 
though profits in that year were still sat- / nae we 
isfactory. exclusively. Today it is one of a very for a few years, I told them, we 
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shouldn’t begin; that we should plan 
to advertise regularly, increasing our 
appropriation each year as results jus- 
tified and continuing indefinitely into 
the future. They agreed, and put it 
up to me to plan and execute a com- 
plete program. 

Our first advertising was in the In- 
dianapolis News, which has splendid 
coverage of our primary sales territory. 
Later we went into the Indianapolis 
Star and Indianapolis Times as well as 
newspapers in smaller cities in central 
Indiana. Now, we advertise in some 
one of the three local papers almost 
every weekday, taking modest space 
ranging from two columns by three 
inches early in the week to a quarter 
page on the heavy food-buying days. 
We have also conducted smaller cam- 
paigns of newspaper advertising in our 
branch cities. 

In our advertising we usually con- 
centrate on one item until we have 
popularized it, then concentrate on an- 
other. 

As we sell exclusively through in- 
dependent grocers, we use, in almost 
every advertisement, the line, “Sold 
Only by Independent Grocers,’ also 
a short paragraph pointing out the 
value of the independent merchant to 
his community and city. In addition 
to our newspaper advertising we have 
about 100 painted wall changeable 
outdoor bulletin boards. 

We furnish counter displays but sup- 
ply only the less expensive materials. 
In checking the effectiveness of dis- 
plays we found that too many dealers 
either did not properly utilize the more 
expensive pieces or converted them to 
their own uses, as signs or price 
cards. As a result, we have confined 
our display helps to inexpensive types. 
Broadcasting a daily cooking chat over 
a local radio station brought good re- 
sponse from the masses, but not so 
good from the classes, who constitute 
a majority of prospects for our goods. 
The masses are more interested in price 
than in quality. However, as a result 
of our radio programs, we sent many 
people into our dealers’ stores by of- 
fering samples obtainable only at in- 
dependent merchants. 

Sampling, we believe, is one of our 
most effective promotions. We employ 
a woman, who also serves several 
other concerns in the same way, to 
call on every new family that moves 
into the city, acquaint them with our 
goods and leave them a half-pound of 
Ko-We-Ba coffee, at the same time 
telling them of a nearby independent 
store where they can buy our products. 
She makes a daily report to us, listing 
name, present address and former ad- 
dress of each family called on, and 
we promptly send these newcomers a 


letter and a folder featuring our line. 
This woman also follows up those 
who change their address in the city 
and in this case, as well as in that of 
newcomers, she notifies their nearest 
dealer so he, too, can contact them. 

During the past two years we have 
encouraged dealers to furnish us lists 
of their customers and prospects for 
sampling. The dealer fills in his 
name, address and telephone number 
at the top of each page, then lists 
names and addresses of those to be 
sampled. To them we would send a 
combination envelope-bag, the former 
containing a letter in which the 
dealer’s name, address and telephone 
number were given and the latter con- 
taining a half-pound of Ko-We-Ba 
coffee. We distributed 25,000 of these 
in two years. 

More recently we have been fur- 
nishing samples to dealers. We adver- 
tise a free sample offer, good if 
presented at the nearest dealer. This 
has the advantage of sending people 
into the dealers’ stores. We are just 
beginning to use the same plan in 
popularizing our Ko-We-Ba tea. 

As we operate sectionally we cannot 
be called national advertisers. We 
advertise regularly in the midwest 
edition of the Christian Science Mon- 
itor, however, and it has brought us 
excellent results in increased dealer 
orders and many inquiries from 
readers whom we refer to stores where 
our Ko-We-Ba products may be had. 
A general statement of the results of 


this campaign has been made. We 
continue to carry leading manufac- 
turers’ brands, but 65 to 70 per cent 
of our present volume is of our own 
brands. 

Before we began advertising we had 
our coffee packed for us and we 
bought it in small lots. Today, coffee 
is one of the largest divisions of our 
business and we have installed the 
most modern equipment to blend, 
roast and pack our own coffees. 

In Indianapolis Ko-We-Ba coffee 
has advanced to third place among 
brands sold only by the independent 
stores, and when one considers the 
number of intensively advertised 
brands of coffee now on the market, 
it must be admitted that this is some- 
thing of an achievement. 

Three years ago we began advertis- 
ing our whole kernel canned corn and 
last year our sales of this item were 
700 per cent ahead of 1928. 

We have also built up a compara- 
tively large volume in packaged rice 
which is of extra fancy quality and 
sells for considerably more than or- 
dinary bulk rice. As we have said, 
our operating costs have declined 3 
per cent since we began advertising. 
This has been due partly to greater 
efficiency in the plant, but the larger 
volume brought by advertising has 
been an important factor. 

We have not reduced wages or laid 
off a single employe during this de- 
pression—another striking proof of 
the effectiveness of our plan. 


A. N. A. Hits Forced Circulation; 
Quality First with Advertisers 


New YorK—"‘Large buyers of adver- 
tising overwhelmingly disagree with 
the assertion of many publishers that 
they are interested primarily in quan- 
tity circulation,” Lee H. Bristol, 
president of the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers, pointed out this 
week in announcing results of a poll 
of its membership on this subject. 
They believe, Mr. Bristol added, that 
“circulations should be deflated to a 
basis of reader interest and measurable 
buying power.” 

At the convention of the A. N. A. at 
Detroit last month it was shown that 
many publishers were employing high- 
pressure methods to build up circula- 
tion of their publications “because of 
a belief that advertisers buy only on 
a quantity basis.’ 

This, Mr. Bristol said, is not true. 
“Our members will listen with atten- 
tive ear to the solicitations of any 
newspaper, magazine or business paper 


whose circulation (due largely to 
present business conditions) has fallen 
off.” 

As a result of the survey, Mr. Bristol 
announced that the association has 
started a program of ‘‘self-education.”’ 
Member companies will be given 
“complete information concerning the 
revised magazine form of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations, a form which, 
if understood, can be of considerable 
help in the wise selection of medi- 
ums.” The association also will “lay 
before members full information on 
various types of circulation-getting 
methods now being employed” and 
will ‘work with the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies to the 
end that the space-buying departments 
of the agency business will be 
strengthened. . . We believe we 
shall be doing publishers a service by 
telling them what advertisers are 
thinking with respect to circulation.” 


“Newspapers in a collective sense constitute an unbeatable machinery for research among retailers and consumers.” 


The Path to Prosperity 


Y recommendation is this: 

A bureau for the study of 

economic trends should be 

formed by the advertising 
executives of newspapers which will 
have as its function the forecasting of 
future advertising trends by compe- 
tent analysis of current sales activities. 
This bureau would take up, one at a 
time, the study of matters on which 
all business men, including newspaper 
executives, would like to be well in- 
formed, but on which in most in- 
stances their knowledge and _ the 
sources of information on which their 
individual knowledge is based are in- 
complete, inconclusive and in many 
ways inaccurate. 

Sometimes the subjects taken up 
would be currently close to the sale of 
advertising; other times the bearing 
of the subject on newspaper advertis- 
ing would be more remote and in- 
direct, but nevertheless highly impor- 
tant. In every instance, the individual 
studies would deal not with the scien- 
tific use of advertising to promote 
sales, but with trends in the economic 
world which are tending to increase 
or decrease profitable selling and 
hence the size of individual advertis- 
ing appropriations or the number of 
possible advertisers. 

It may be well to illustrate what is 
meant by close-up subjects and those 
of a more remote character. Under 
the former classification would come 
answers to such questions as these: 

1. What are the trends, as regards 
nationally advertised merchandise, 
which will grow out of current trends 
in chain store merchandising? 


* This week’s article is based on an 
address recently delivered by Mr. Bill be- 
fore the convention of the Association of 
Newspaper Advertising Executives. 


BY RAY BILL* 


2. To what extent are current 
trends in department store merchan- 
dising creating new or destroying old 
opportunities for profitable selling 
and advertising? 

3. Should newspaper advertising 
rates be voluntarily raised or lowered 
to make them correspond in consider- 
able degree to the up and down fluc- 
tuations of major moment in the av- 
erage level of retail prices and the 
average per capita of purchasing 
power as measured in dollars? 

The examples given indicate the 
type of close-up studies that could be 
made on a cooperative basis. Here 
are a few of the many subjects that 
might come under the heading of be- 
ing more remote, though often just as 
important: 

1. Over a period of years will the 
railroads fare best and hence have 
more money for advertising if freight 
rates are increased, if labor wages are 
moderately decreased, or if taxation 
burdens are reduced ? 

2. Does the super-concentration of 
industry into giant corporations spell 
the millennium for national prosperity 
and simultaneously for newspaper ad- 
vertising or, relatively speaking, its 
doom? 

3. To what extent can insistence 
on the payment of the war debts ow- 
ing to us react unfavorably on Amer- 
ican industrial prosperity and hence on 
the size and number of advertising 
appropriations? 

4. What can be done to increase 
employment along sound lines that 
will increase purchasing power and in 
consequence the profitable market for 
properly advertised goods? 
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5. What trends in banking policy 
are affecting industrial and agricul- 
tural prosperity and to what extent are 
these same policies affecting the vol- 
ume of profitable sales and potential 
advertising ? 

So much for an enumeration of pos- 
sible close-up and possible remote 
subjects which are suitable for study. 
There are, of course, many more. 

On some subjects the conclusions 
reached and the recommendations 
made would receive wide acceptance 
on the part of the individual news- 
papers and of company executives in 
so far as results would be released to 
them. In certain other cases, anything 
approaching complete agreement 
might be lacking. But, gradually, 
with the lapse of time to prove the 
accuracy of trends forecast and the 
effectiveness of measures proposed, a 
spirit of confidence would be engen- 
dered that would make for a nearer 
and nearer approach to unanimity. In 
the course of time, it is quite conceiv- 
able that such a bureau would supply 
sound economic leadership for the en- 
tire country. 

With their continuous daily contacts 
on the firing line with all manner of 
business, with their constant daily con- 
tact with the reading public, it really 
seems as if newspapers are in an ideal 
position to provide economic leader- 
ship that is devoid of partisanship and 
prejudice and that is calculated to 
make for the prosperity of the many, 
as well as of the few. If it did not 
prove a perfect leadership, that would 
not argue very much against the 
effort, because it would have to hit 4 
very low level to compare with the 
kind of leadership—or rather lack of 
leadership—business at large has been 
getting during the last few years. 
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I have purposely mentioned chain 
stores as one of the subjects for study 
because I realize many newspaper 
executives have given much time to 
the study of the relation between 
chain store developments and market- 
ing and advertising possibilities. And 
yet, I think every one will agree that 
all of the data gathered by any one 
paper would not be as representative 
or as authoritative as would be the re- 
sults of cooperative research conducted 
by newspapers as a whole under the 
direction of a bureau such as I have 
proposed. Newspapers in a collective 
sense constitute an unbeatable ma- 
chinery for research among both retail- 
ers and consumers and at the same 
time at the reader end constitute the 
most potent influence for steering busi- 
ness economics along the lines not 
only most favorable for newspaper 
advertising, but also for prosperous 
business conditions. 

Perhaps you wonder why I advocate 
that a plan so ambitious, so far-reach- 
ing in its influence on business and on 
the people of the world, should be 
sponsored by newspaper advertising 
executives. There are several reasons. 
I think they are good ones. Here they 
are: 

First, to avoid the strong personal 
convictions that would most certainly 
be encountered if these studies were 
undertaken by publishers. All co- 
Operative studies conducted through 
the advertising branch could be 
strictly non-political, strictly non- 
partisan and strictly impersonal, 
whereas the very nature of some of 
the subjects would make this attitude 
difficult if undertaken by publishers. 

Second, conducting these studies 
through the advertising divisions of 
newspapers will enable all studies to 
be made in the light of sales trends 
and the effects thereof on profits and 
advertising appropriations. With this 
kind of focusing, the actual results are 
bound to be of practical value to busi- 


ness and to newspapers, which would . 


probably not be the case were the 
same kind of investigations mixed up 


with politics, charity, sociology and 
what not, 


Third, a partially selfish motive in- 
sures more significant results than we 
have any right to expect from the 
semi-altruistic bodies which have re- 
cently been created to suggest general 
remedies for the depression. I suspect 
that long before such groups say or do 
anything of major consequence, the 
business men who have intelligently 
concentrated on helping themselves 
will have emerged already from the 
so-called depression. 

In embryo form you now have my 
suggestion for a bureau for the study 
of economic trends before you. Now 
I should like to digress by pre- 
dicting just a few of the many things 
that may be learned—and in a reason- 
ably uncontradictory manner. These 
predictions, I may say, represent ob- 
servations made by the editors of 
SALES MANAGEMENT in the course ot 
their diversified studies of sales trends 
and activities. 

1. The tendency is growing for 
manufacturers to turn from standard- 
ized selling on a national basis to the 
serial development of more efficient 
local marketing. 

2. More and more of the adver- 
tising decisions are being made by 
company executives from sales man- 
agers to presidents inclusive. 

3. Radio broadcast advertising is 
not as competitive to newspaper ad- 
vertising as it is thought to be in some 
quarters. Evidence is growing that 
the combined use of radio and news- 
papers produces greater results at 
lower sales costs than it is possible to 
obtain through the exclusive use of 
either medium. This trend bespeaks 
a gradual wedding between news- 
papers and radio. 

4. The national rate of some 
newspapers is too high to justify their 
use on a basis of the ratio between the 
potential market and the cost of adver- 
tising to that market. This situation 
has become increasingly true of news- 
papers as a whole, due to the very 
substantial decline in retail prices. 
Local national advertising must be 
charged up against local sales. Where 
it used to be feasible to spend from 
two to five cents for advertising out 


of each dollar's worth of goods sold 
it becomes well nigh impossible to 
spend the same number of cents for 
selling the same quantity of goods 
sold when the retail price for this 
same quantity has fallen to somewhere 
between sixty and eighty cents or 
lower. Extra keen competition, often 
including large scale profitless selling, 
makes it doubly and trebly difficult to 
maintain the same number of dollars 
for advertising on the greatly reduced 
volume of sales as measured in dollars 
and, after all, there cannot be a great 
deal of flexibility in the percentage 
which advertising dollars bear to the 
total sales in dollars. 

If retail prices continue to fall, this 
problem will become more acute than 
is generally appreciated and it indi- 
cates a possibility that there will be a 
downward revision of advertising 
rates, even though in order to make 
this possible it may be necessary to 
cut off substantial quantities of rela- 
tively high cost circulation, suspend 
certain editorial features and to dis- 
continue certain kinds of reader serv- 
ices. The answer appears to lie not 
in what seems to be a fair price in 
view of the publishers’ present costs 
and volume, but what constitutes a 
sound relation between sales promo- 
tion costs and possible sales. No mat- 
ter how strong our entrenchments and 
fortresses, the so-called economic laws 
in the end win out. I naturally hesi- 
tate to say too much about newspaper 
advertising rates, but in my desire to 
be thoroughly sincere, I cannot refrain 
from expressing the thought that 
foresight may prove wiser than hind- 
sight and that those publishers will be 
wisest who approach the problem in 
the spirit of determining what the 
advertisers can afford to do on the 
basis of sales justification rather than 
on the basis of what the publisher 
wants the advertiser to do because he 
knows the price per se is a fair one. 

5. Marketing ability is acquiring 
more and more ascendency in company 
management. That is good for ad- 
vertising. It has been executives pri- 
marily experienced in the production 

(Continued on page 527) 


Selling good ideas to the salesman for his own use is no different from making any kind of a successful 
sale—the prospect must take part in the operation. 


How to Keep a Sales 
Meeting from Yawning 


Itself to Death 


BY MARQUIS REGAN 


T was now about four p. m. and it 
had been a hard day. Some 300 
dealers and salesmen drawn from 
a radius of 100 miles were at- 

tending a district convention. The 
meeting had been called to order at 
ten o'clock, and had now been under 
way for six solid hours except for 
the break at lunch time, when a buffet 
lunch had been served and more or 
less gulped down. 

I looked around the room. Judg- 
ing from the yawns, a good many 
lunches had not been any too well 
digested. Many men looked tired and 
some of them obviously bored. 

And yet a fine constructive program 
on the subject of retail selling of elec- 
tric refrigerators was being presented 
by excellent speakers. The talks were 
full of meat. The meeting had opened 
enthusiastically, reflecting a fine good- 
will for the company and its product 
on the part of the distributors, deal- 
ers, their salesmen and the company’s 
own salesmen. 

Yet now, at four o'clock, the listen- 
ers were keeping their attention on 
the words of the speakers with obvious 
difficulty, Thoughts were wandering 


to plans for the evening (a show or 
a picture or a poker game). Most 
of those present wanted what they 
were hearing, wanted more success in 
their selling and had gone to trouble 
and expense to be there. But some- 
thing was wrong. What was it? 

In the first place, the crowd had 
passed the saturation point. The air 
was full of ideas conveyed by well-se- 
lected words. But the audience was 
like a sponge placed under a swiftly 
running faucet—the ability to absorb 
had been taken up and the overflow 
was going to waste. 

We've all seen this happen—in fact, 
many of us, with the best of inten- 
tions, have contributed to this over- 
saturation. 

Let us look at the mental chemistry 
of the human animal. Like a storage 
battery, his brain cells are charged 
through his sensory nerves. But like 
a battery, his value lies in his ability 
to function or give off energy. 

Selling good ideas to the salesman 
for his own use is no different in prin- 
ciple from making any kind of a suc- 
cessful sale—the prospect must take 
part in the operation. 
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Place one man (or 300) purely on 
the recezving end and presently he 1s 
doped with potential energy. “Doped” 
is right, These 300 salesmen were 
almost as badly doped as if somebody 
had given them the needle. There was 
too much of the good stuff for any 
man to absorb for a practically con- 
tinuous period of five hours. 

But suppose each salesman had had 
to do something which set up and 
called for chemical activity of his own 
during those five hours of listening? 
To participate in the various practical 
ways of giving and receiving instruc- 
tions? Then his mental action would 
have been active, not passive. What 
a difference there would have been 
then in his capacity to absorb! How 
new ideas would have been fixed for 
keeps! How his spontaneous interest 
would have been maintained and the 
value of the time, money and effort 
spent on him have been doubled and 
tripled! 

We all learn from doing as we can 
never learn merely from seeing. 

Just a few kindergarten things will 
insure interest and attention in sales 
training. They are not new, but omit 
them—and any training class will 
quickly be reduced to a state of stupor: 

1. Visualize the material. Outlines of 
the text, enlarged in chart form which can 
be read by every man in the room, focus 


attention and keep the train of thought 
“on the track.” 


2. Keep them in constant action. Ask 
questions. Ask for experiences that illus- 
trate the points being discussed. Make 
them tell you. See that every man present 
(not the too frequent few) participates 
often enough in all of this to keep him 
alert. ; 

3. Have them write a brief outline. Sec 
tion by section, as you go along. Not 
their own rough notes, but a dictated out- 
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line of each completed section, using the 
clearest, simplest (and briefest) terms. 
Writing helps fix it in the memory, while 
holding attention and interest. 

4. Keep testing what they have learned. 
Ask unexpected questions on topics al- 
ready covered. And get them so used to 
this, that they'll be “loaded” for you. 

And give them brief, frequent, 
written tests on topics previously cov- 
ered—not the one under discussion. 
See how well they remember, and 
grade their tests. 

The first written test, say, ten sim- 
ple questions to be answered within a 
six-minute limit, will usually show 
low average marks. The first time I 
saw this done (notebooks being inter- 
changed, graded and averaged), few 
men got a better mark than 60 per 
cent. And you could fairly see each 
one thinking: “I'll be everlastingly 
hanged if any So-and-So is going to 
get a better mark than J do, from 
now on. 

That made it quite unnecessary to 
tell them they must learn and memo- 
rize—their pride was touched and 
they got the idea automatically! 

Vary the tempo and the pitch. Mo- 
notony of action and sound will kill 
off any training course—or any stage 
play. When you put on a training 
class, you are “putting on a show,” 
If it holds the absorbed interest of the 
audience, it is a successful show. 


Must Vary the Tempo 

The instructor is the stage manager. 
He must keep varying the tempo. 
Amateur shows proverbially drag. A 
professional show snaps right along. 
Tempo is often speeded up deliberate- 
ly so that—by a sudden pause—em- 
phasis may be placed on the climax of 
an idea. “Like a baseball pitcher’s 
change of pace,” the smart instructor 
keeps his class out of the rut of mo- 
notony. He watches the men like a 
hawk, never forgetting to do so in 
his absorption in his subjeet. If he 
sees a man drowsing, he may ask him 
an unexpected question. Or he may 
stop dead—if he sees the crowd get- 
ting into a trance—and snap up their 
interest with an amusing _ story. 
Strangely, few business speakers seem 
to realize how deadly it is to use the 
same pitch of voice. Varying the 
speed and the pitch helps to make that 
‘change of pace’ which keeps the 
men on the alert. We all react, fa- 
vorably or unfavorably, as ‘‘audience” 
to these sound principles of participa- 
tion by salesmen and of variety in 
Presentation, Heaven help the instruc- 
tor who neglects them. 

The real trick is to keep the class 
so busy and interested that they lose 
all feeling of “being taught.” 


Fun certainly has its place in sales 
training. I remember one meeting 
where a certain salesman, a natural 
comedian, caused a roar of laughter 
every time he opened his mouth. But 
far from breaking up the work, these 
laughs made the meeting a winner. 
For his remarks and _ experiences 
clinched the points being made. There 
were certain  hair-splitters present, 
quibblers, if you like. He put them 
out of business much better than the 
presiding sales manager could have 
done. Again, like a show, the right 
percentage of laughs must be inserted 
in the plot deliberately. None of us 


can stand more than so much deadly 
seriousness—even at a funeral. 

Also, in all sports there is a defi- 
nite rest period. A wise sales man- 
ager once said to me: “Let's tell them 
at the start that we are going to work 
hard for fifty minutes out of each 
hour, then take ten minutes to stretch 
and relax, and that we are going to do 
this right on the dot after each fifty 
minutes of work.” 

That was smart psychology. It took 
the curse off the concentration. Each 
man’s mind was all set that he wasn’t 
going to get over-tired—and so he 


didn’t. 


How Luden’s Cover 500 
Items at a Convention 


BY NORMAN S&S. REPPERT 


Sales Manager, Luden’s, lnc., Reading, Pennsylvania 


ONG-TIME planning in ad- 

vance, and special effort to dis- 

cover the immediate problems of 

every salesman in every territory, 
made our Fiftieth Anniversary Con- 
vention, held last month, the most 
successful we ever had. It happened 
that this event marked the peak sales 
year (ending April 30, 1931) in the 
company’s history. 

Due to the distance of most of their 
territories from Reading, our salesmen 
are able to come into the home office 
only once each year. Therefore, we 
felt our first big problem was to prop- 
erly review for them the more than 
500 major items in our bulk candy 
line. 

Prior to the opening of the conven- 
tion we arranged our entire line of 
products in groups—hard candies, 
Easter novelties, Christmas specials, 
summer items, chocolate products, bars 
and soon. Each item was listed in its 
group and the presentation of the en- 
tire line—item by item—was time- 
scheduled. 

Our salesmen were grouped around 
long U-shaped tables with the chief 
executives at the head. As each divi- 
sion of the group of items was “called 
to the front” the sales manager gave 
a brief review of any change in size, 
shape or price. (Our standard of 
quality is fixed.) 

The item was then passed around 
quickly to the men and each man 
made notes of any suggestions or com- 
plaints, as well as comparisons with 
competitive items in his territory. 


When the item reached the last 
man, the . first man immediately 
voiced his remarks and a stenographic 
report was taken of the comment and 
discussion. There was no time for 
long-winded comments nor petty re- 
marks. 

In this way our men (and there 
were several new men) actually han- 
dled, inspected, tasted and thought 
about our entire line as it passed in 
review. Each salesman also had the 
benefit of the comments of his fellow 
salesmen. 

There was no gag rule—no timidity 
on the part of the salesmen. It was 
free speech to the nth degree. A rep- 
resentative of the production depart- 
ment sat in on all of these meetings 
and made his own notes to discuss 
with the various department heads 
after the convention. 

When an item was to be discon- 
tinued, the executives did not decide 
it. The salesmen took a vote and the 
majority won. 

We received a tremendous number 
of helpful suggestions and many new 
items were “born.” Although we 
will not be able to follow the sales- 
men’s suggestion 100 per cent, we will 
go as far as possible in matching our 
line up with what the salesmen know 
they can sell to best advantage in their 
own territories. 

Those who are familiar with the 
candy industry appreciate what this 
means, since competition is most se- 
vere and often destructive. Duplica- 

(Continued on page 524) 


BY JAMES TRUE 


Director, Washington Bureau 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 24—President Hoover's 
statement on reparations is backed enthusiastically by prom- 
inent members of all government departments. Political 
opposition, while it is noisy, will not be effective, and 
the reaction already apparent offers strong discouragement 
to enemies of the administration. It is expected that the 
President will announce further plans from time to time 
that will tend to build on the reassurance created through- 
out the world by his attitude toward Germany. 


Pick-ups in Business during the last week have been 
noted in several industries and in various parts of the 
country. Government business analysts say privately that 
the time has arrived when manufacturers in a variety of 
lines can profit by the introduction of new designs and 
restyled products, and with fresh appeals in advertising. 


Greatest News of the Census was the announcement, on 
Monday, of the total retail business of the country. As 
the figures are broken down, far-reaching results are ex- 
pected to be brought about by the data. In commenting 
on the returns last Monday, Dr. Robert J. McFall, chief 
statistician for distribution, under whose supervision the 
work is being conducted, emphasized the importance of 
the factual knowledge, instead of guesses, concerning re- 
tail trade. 

“The bureau,” he continued, “is engaged in the com- 
pilation of valuable detailed information regarding mer- 
chandising costs and methods. This information will be 
invaluable to manufacturers and others who are selling 
through retailers as a means of adjusting sales quotas and 
improving sales policies. The census is revealing impor- 
tant facts which, in large measure, had not been antici- 
pated. 

“The retail store figures of more than $50,000,000,000 
do not include strictly service businesses, such as laundries, 
cleaners, barber shops and the like. Neither do they in- 
clude retail sales made by wholesalers, although they do 
include some wholesale sales made by retailers and the 
sales of restaurants.” 


Census Data on Rural Trade will upset many popu- 
lar beliefs. Charles D. Bohannan, in charge of agricul- 
tural distribution, said that approximately 57,750,000 
people still live in towns of less than 10,000 population 
and in the open country. “Over half of the retail con- 
sumers in the United States,” he added, ‘‘are in these 
smaller towns and villages and on the farms and they 
represent a tremendous purchasing power. 

“Data already available show that, at least in certain 
sections of the country, these small towns are more than 
holding their own on a basis of per capita retail sales. 
One small town, for example, having a population of 
about 1,500, is only fifteen miles from a city of more than 
300,000, and yet, in 1929, this small town had retail sales 
amounting to over $1,000 per capita, while the large city’s 
retail sales amounted to only a trifle over $700 per capita.” 


Later, the county and state reports will show in detail the 
extent to which this situation prevails in all sections. 


Demand for Resale Price Maintenance is found to be 
lessening, according to the recently published report of the 
Federal Trade Commission. As forecast by this depart- 
ment many weeks ago, the commission reports that it has 
found no necessity at this time for legislation to regulate 
ptice maintenance, and it looks as if the report will stifle 
the last hope of the proponents of legislation like the 
Capper-Kelly bill. It is significant, however, that the com- 
mission has condemned in several cases the practice of 
selling below cost, and it is thought that it will support 
legislation intended to prevent the sale of goods below 
the cost of purchase and handling. There is little doubt 
that the chain store report will discuss this phase of the 
subject in detail. 


Trade Practice Conferences ate undoubtedly weakened 
in their effect on distribution by the wholesale revision of 
Group II rules by the trade commission. Although the 
public seating industry has adopted in their entirety the 
revisions recently submitted by the commission, a number 
of other industries, it is said, have refused to cooperate 
in enforcing the revised rules. Plainly, legislation is re- 
quired to give the commission authority to enforce all 
legitimate rules adopted by industries. 


“Reliable Sources of Misinformation’’ are responsible 
for the widespread and persistent reports that the trade 
commission has decided to abandon the trade practice con- 
ference. Last Tuesday, Commissioner W. E. Humphrey 
said that all reports of the kind are wholly false, having 
no foundation in fact whatever. 

“Instead of abandoning the conference plan,” he con- 
tinued, “the commission is going to do everything it can 
to strengthen the system and encourage its use.” 


Anti-Trust Laws are going to have the attention of the 
next Congress, without doubt, and the indications are that 
a great deal of time and effort will be wasted by attempt- 
ing to promote impossible legislation. Representative 
Franklin W. Fort is the latest to advocate a “revision” 
that is obviously intended to win the support of business 
men, although his proposition bears the earmarks of im- 
possibility. He proposes to permit agreements “‘in re- 
straint of trade” when they are in the public interest; but 
by this he does not mean exclusively in the interest of 
the consumer. He also proposes that these agreements be 
filed with the Government, and that they be subject to 
injunction if disapproved, thereby exempting all parties 
to agreements from criminal prosecution. 

It is the conviction of the best Washington observers 
that legislation like this cannot be passed. But additional 
legislation is needed, and there is no other subject that is 
more important for the immediate attention and study of 
trade associations. It is safe to say that legislation allowing 
restraint of trade, except under rigid governmental regu- 
lation, never will be passed. Therefore, attention should be 
confined to legislation concerned with regulation based on 
economic principle. 
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Personal Selling Counts 
in Lucky Strike Rise; 
Helps Build Volume 


LONG BEACH, CALIF.—The increase 
of 6,000,000,000 units in the sales 
volume of Lucky Strike cigarettes last 
yeat was due not only to more and 
more effective advertising, but to a 
considerable expansion in American 
Tobacco Company’s sales force, in 
order to cooperate more closely with 
its 1,000,000 outlets in the United 
States, O. W. Peaslee, vice-president of 
American Tobacco Company of the 
Pacific Coast, told the convention of 
the Pacific Advertising Clubs Associa- 
tion here this week. 

“I believe the success of Lucky Strike 
has been due to the merits of the prod- 
uct and to intelligent demonstration 
of those merits to the public by our 
advertising and our sales force,” Mr. 
Peaslee continued. 

“George W. Hill, president of the 
company,” he said, “has always em- 
phasized in his sales talks that the suc- 
cess of the product must be founded 
upon an attribute of Lucky Strike— 
an attribute in its highest state—an 
attribute connected with the manufac- 
ture of Lucky Strike that will not only 
sell Lucky Strike cigarettes during this 
campaign, but will leave in the mind 
of the consumer a distinct impression 
of the attribute about Lucky Strike that 
is distinctive from other cigarettes.” 


McCormick Launches Drive 


to Promote Tea in West 
BALTIMORE—In an endeavor to make 
tea—particularly Banquet brand tea— 
the most popular beverage on the west 
coast, McCormick & Company, im- 
porter and producer of grocery and 
drug products of Baltimore, will spend 
$100,000 in advertising there. The 
campaign will be in charge of the 
company’s San Francisco office and 
newspapers will be the initial medium. 
The campaign is in line with the effort 
of other tea packers in this country to 
increase the annual per capita con- 
sumption of this product in the 
United States from one and one-quar- 
ter pounds to near the nine-pound 
average of other countries. 

C. L. Fardwell, general sales manager, 
has just completed in Seattle a tour of 
the company’s branches throughout the 
United States. Northwestern headquar- 
ters will be moved July 10 from Port- 
land to the Ayres Building, Seattle, 
with J. F. Brazeau in charge. 


SoutH Gate, CaL.—A_ chocolate-dipped 
Stapefruit is being manufactured by the 
Mason Candy Company here. 


Stock Market Follows 
Cigarette Prices Up 


New YorK—Increase in the 
wholesale price of the leading 
“fifteen cent” brands of ciga- 
rettes from $6.40 to $6.85 a 
thousand, predicted in the May 
30 issue of SALES MANAGEMENT, 
and formally announced June 
24, was largely responsible for 
strengthening the stock market 
this week. 

As was intimated in the SALEs 
MANAGEMENT article, the R. J. 
Reynolds Tobacco Company, 
maker of Camel cigarettes, took 
the lead. The American, Liggett 
& Myers and P. Lorillard com- 
panies followed during the day. 
The increase is expected to sta- 
bilize the retail price of the 
Camel, Lucky Strike, Chester- 
field, Old Gold and Piedmont 
brands at fifteen cents a package. 


Oil Groups Start Drive 


for Stabilized Prices 
SAN FRANCISCO—A campaign endors- 
ing the recent recommendations of the 
California Oil Survey Committee in 
endeavoring to curtail production and 
stabilize prices here has just been 
launched by the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of California and the Oil Pro- 
ducers Sales Agency of California. 
Standard of California, largest oil 
producer in the United States and one 
of the five largest members of the 
Standard Oil group, is taking the lead 
in the movement in announcing in 
advance the price of crude oil and 
gasoline. “The principal menace in 
the situation,” this company explains, 
“is the dealer who slices prices solely 
to get his neighbor’s business, often 
without profit on the gasoline itself, 
often for the purpose of selling some 
other product.” 
The Oil Producers Sales Agency is 
composed of 200 independent pro- 
ducers, controlling 40 per cent of the 
State’s oil production. 


Retains Del Monte Name 


SAN FRANcIsco—California Packing Cor- 
poration has won a suit brought against 
it by Tillman & Bendel, Inc., to prevent 
the use of Del Monte brand on its coffee. 
Tillman & Bendel began to use this name 
on coffee in 1885, but the Court held that 
this prior use was nullified when the firm 
temporarily abandoned the Del Monte 
brand in 1924. 


New YorkK—General Foods Corporation 
has opened a Swans Down Cake Flour 
plant at Windsor, Ontario, to handle 
Canadian requirements. 


Kroger Grows Eastward 
as Piggly- Wiggly Adds 
1,000 Almar Stores 


PHILADELPHIA—Kroger . Grocery & 
Baking Company, Cincinnati, second 
largest grocery chain, operating some 
6,000 stores throughout the middle- 
west, has just extended its scope on 
the east coast through a contract en- 
tered into by its affiliate, Piggly- 
Wiggly Stores, for operation of 
1,000 units of Almar Stores Cor- 
poration in Philadelphia and in eleven 
counties of southern and central New 
Jersey, beginning September 1. 
Although some Piggly-Wiggly stores 
are now operating in the east, the 
new contract is expected greatly to 
strengthen the position of the chain 
in this territory where the Great At- 
lantic & Pacific Tea Company and the 
American Stores have long been out- 
standing and will bring the total num- 
ber of units operating under the 
Piggly-Wiggly franchise to about 
3,750. 

Kroger acquired control of Piggly- 
Wiggly in 1928. This company also 
is now operating grocery departments 
of a number of the retail stores of 
Sears, Roebuck & Company. 


Asbestos Concerns Unite 


to Certify Insulation 


SEATTLE—‘‘Certified Insulation’ is 
being introduced in the northwest by 
the Asbestos Bureau, Inc., recently 
formed, with offices in Seattle, Port- 
land and Tacoma. The bureau pro- 
vides a bond delivered to the owner 
of the building on the completion of 
insulation work, and is promoting it 
in an advertising campaign. The 
bond specifies that the work has been 
done according to specifi-ations. 

The bureau was created to eliminate 
destructive competition and lowering 
of standards in this industry, R. Tom- 
linson, president, explained to SALEs 
MANAGEMENT. ‘Frequently, in order 
to save a few dollars, builders have 
‘economized’ at the expense of the 
owners. 

Eight prominent asbestos houses of the 
northwest, handling nationally adver- 
tised products, cooperated in its 
formation. 


PHILADELPHIA—Thomas Barrett, formerly 
managing editor of the New York Morn- 
ing Telegram and assistant editor of the 
Brooklyn Times, who is now engaged in 
special publicity work there, has been 
awarded first prize of $5,000 in the La 
Palina Slogan Contest of the Congress 
Cigar Company. The winning slogan, not 
yet announced, will be used by the com- 
pany in its promotion. 


WHAT AMERICA’S LEADING 
SALES AND ADVERTISING 
MEN SAY 


ABOUT $35,000 ADVERTISING ADVERTISING 
CAMPAIGN 


(Note: Following we quote a few statements in letters from 
several hundred leading sales and advertising executives.) 


ADVERTISING FEDERATION OF AMERICA, New York: ‘I 
have been greatly interested in your campaign to adver- 
tise advertising . . @ most commendatory piece of work 
and without doubt the results will be more than satisfac- 
tory.’-—GILBERT T. HODGES, President. 


KELLOGG COMPANY, Battle Creek. Mich.: ‘‘We, therefore, 
want to congratulate you on your very constructive cam- 
paign and to assure you that we, as a national advertiser, 
are most appreciative of your program. Naturally, it will 
also mean much to your publication. We will be pleased 
to have you send us about thirty-five copies of the mailing 
piece. We would like to place one in the hands of each of 
our district sales managers.''—E. J. FREEMAN, Adv. Mer. 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY, New York: ‘I think it 
1s a good piece of enterprise.""—FRANK LEROY BLAN- 
CHARD, Director of Advertising and News Dept. 


ARMOUR & COMPANY, Chicago: ‘With all the present sales 
effort behind private brands and labels, it is absolutely 
necessary that advertisers as well as publications do all in 
their power to offset this competition. We are quite cer- 
tain that your series of advertisements will go a long way 
towards accomplishing this end.'’’-—W. R. HEMRICH. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, Lansing, Michigan: ‘‘We have re- 
viewed this material with a great deal of interest and be- 
lieve same will be very effective in educating the readers 
as to the value and soundness of advertising appearing in 
your papers.’’-——L. T. WESTON, Asst. Adv. Mer. 


KOTEX COMPANY, Chicago: ‘We believe this work on your 
part is very commendable.’'--M. V. ROBINSON, Advertising 
Dept. 


JAQUES MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Chicago: ‘‘We as- 
sure you that all of this material is worth more than a 
few minutes of any one’s time . . . undoubtedly. material of 
this sort will be instrumental in getting the readers of your 
publications to scan the advertising columns more oe 

we appreciate the efforts you are putting forth.’’-—C 

H. HENDRICKSON, Adv. Dept. 


GENERAL FOODS SALES COMPANY, INCORPORATED, San 
Francisco: ‘‘Very worth while . .. you are to be congratu- 
lated for supporting standard advertised merchandise . . 
sure such a campaign will prove of mutual advantage to 
you and your advertisers."’"—-DAMON E. WALKE, Asst. Pa- 
cific Coast Sales Mer. 


WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES COMPANY, San Fran- 
cisco: “I want to congratulate you on your ‘out in front’ 
stand. As I see it you are recognizing an obligation to 
your clients which heretofore has been almost completely 
overlooked—or otherwise shied away from—by newspaper 
publishers. In my opinion you are establishing a prece- 
dent that might wisely be considered by all publishers. All 
power to you.’”-—E. L. BAYNES, Division Sales Manager. 


ERWIN, WASEY & COMPANY, San Francisco: “That this 
evil should be fought we have long recognized. That you 
are fighting it in your community is commendable. We 
congratulate you.’’—M. CAMPBELL. 


ADVERTISERS, INCORPORATED, Detroit: “It seems to me 
that this is an excellent thing to do.’’—ROBERT E. CLAY- 
TON, Dir. of Media Division. 


BROOKE, SMITH & FRENCH, INC., Detroit: “I talked over 
this campaign with some of the members of our organiza- 
tion and find them as enthusiastic as I am personally over 
this unusual effort on the part of a newspaper to promote 
the sale of advertised goods.’’—-H. H. Dobberteen. 


THOMAS J. LIPTON, INC. (Western Offices and Factory), San 
Francisco: ‘‘Your style of cooperation is new, and undoubt- 
edly very effective. It seems to be the spirit of the In- 
land Empire which 3 pie around the city of Spokene. 
Keep up the good work.’ S. ROBERTS. Western Man- 
ager. 


THE WESTERN COMPANY, Chicago: ‘Like most national ad- 
vertisers, we are very definitely interested in your effort 
to right the evil of substitution. Your _— aign appears 
to be effective and powerful and you certainly have our 
complete good-will for the effort you are making.’’—KEN- 
NETH LAIRD, Adv. Mer. 


OF \WHICH 10, a09 vo NOT 
READ CHRONICLE 


HERE IS WHAT A “BILLIC 


About THE SPOKESMAN 


AS CALVIN COOLIDGE SO TRULY SAID: “The permanent fd 
tion for trade lies in SERVICE. So long as we BENEFIT people 
our goods we can expect to supply them.” 

So, FIRST, of all, NEWSpapers: That THE SPOKESMAN-CRE\ 
and SPOKANE CHRONICLE have SERVED WELL and BENE! 
the consumers in one of America’s richest markets for nearly 50 ye 
proved by the fact that they supply more than 95,000 NEWSpapers 43 
the 102,247 urban families in their field. 

NEXT, ADDITIONAL WORTHWHILE SERVICE TO REAI 
AND ADVERTISERS: Adhering rigidly to their policy of sup 
FIRST, of all, NEWSpapers,) THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW 
CHRONICLE go a step farther through investing $35,000 during the 
year to advertise your advertising. This in addition to supplying 


Representatives: 


Wm. J. Morton Company 
New York Chicago 


M. C. Mogensen & Co., Inc. 


San Francisco Seattle 
Los Angeles Portland aaa oe ‘SPOKANE SORANE AND THe 


Members of the Associated Press 
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LIG“LLAR-SALES-GIANT” SAYS 
MAN@ and CHRONICLE’S Service 


nent fo™mile market information to guide sales executives, as well as an effective 
 peoplerchandising service that REALLY SERVES. 

AND HERE’S A “BILLION-DOLLAR-SALES-GIANT’S” INDORSE- 
N-REWENT: More than a thousand sales and advertising executives of America 
ENEFM enthusiastically indorsed and commended the services rendered by these 
y 50 ye Wspapers ; included among these are some of the keenest sales and adv er- 

“feng minds of the age. A conservative estimate reveals the interesting 
t that the combined annual sales of the companies whose representatives 
re placed their stamp of approval on these services exceeds the huge 
) REAMMal of a billion dollars a year. = 
of supf Just a few of these interesting comments on our $35,000 Advertising 
VIEW Mvertising Campaign, Spokane Country Market Facts Book and merchan- 
1g the Ping service are given on this page. Send for copies of both booklets— 
plying Wt only interesting but may prove profitable for YOU. 
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AN INVALUABLE GUIDE TO 
SALES BUILDING IN THE 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


(Witnesses: Here are just 23 significant comments from 
among more than 509 recognized authorities.) 


LORD & THOMAS and LOGAN, Chicago: ‘Really a very at- 
tractive and interesting book . contains information of 
service to us in preparing plans for our clients who desire 
to cover the far west.’"—E. E. BULLIS 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. Seattle Office: ‘An un- 
usually convincing exposition. I expect to make use of this 
pamphlet.’’—SHELL H. BLALOCK. Dist. Mer 

THE SIMMONS COMPANY, Pacific Division, San Francisco: 
“Invaluable to us in our work about the Spokane country, 
also the entire Pacific Northwest "—C G. KENNEDY, Pa- 
cific Coast Sales Manager. 

BATTEN, BARTON, DURSTINE & OSBORN, Inc., New York: 
‘Certainly a fine piece of work in every way and it would 
be most helnful to agents and advertisers if all newspapers 
would follow the example you have set..’'—F. G. HUBBARD. 


THE CARTER’S INK COMPANY. Boston, Mass.: ‘“‘Looked it 
over with interest and can Sav without question that you 
have overtooked nothing that would give any one at a 
great distance an easily understandable and complete story 
of your territory.”--FLETCHER W TAFT. Sales Manager 

CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY, Portland: ‘I have read 
it from cover to cover and it contains information that I 
believe could not be obtained through any other source.’’— 
J E. WALZ, Manager. 

THE WAHL COMPANY. Chicago: “My criticism, if you want 
to call it that, is Just this—If every newspaper would do as 
much to keep me informed on facts in connection with 
their papers and what they have to sell. my Job of sched- 
uling and making up newspaper lists would be much easier.” 
—L. L. PARRISH, Asst. Manazer Advertising and Sales 
Promotion. 

THE PARKER COMPANY, Boston, Mass.: *. . . received in the 
last few weeks quite a number of publications setting forth 
market facts about buying areas ...I very frankly admit 
that_your publication stands out highly above these others 
as I dig down into comparison with your material.’’"— 
CLYDE J CROBAUGH. 

SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY. San Francisco: ‘“‘Congratu- 
lating you on manner in which booklet is gotten up and 
completeness of information.’-—F. Q. TREADWAY, Gen. 
Adv. Mer. 

COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET COMPANY. Berkley’ Branch: 
“It is most unusual in its makeup and contains a world 
of information .... it will be referred to frequently by us at 
Berkley.'’—F. G. Johnson 

KELVINATOR SALES CORPORATION, Detroit: ‘Most at- 
tractively printed . . best of all contains essential facts 
. .. congratulate you upon its conception and execution.”’ 
—EARL LINES, Dir. of Adv. 

WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY: “*. . . very complete ... contains 2 lot of pertinent 
information of value to this office.’"—E. W. NELSON, Pac. 
Coast Adv. Mer. 

THE PARAFFINE COMPANIES, INC., San _ Francisco: 
“Thumbed over the pages one by one and find that the 
subject matter throughout 1s of vital interest to us.’— 
A. B. MUELLER, Manager Ady. Dept. 


KELLOGG SALES COMPANY: “Will use it many times to 
great advantage.’’—-L. C. HILL, Seattle Dist. Mer. 

SHELL OIL COMPANY, Seattle: “Information is very inter- 
esting and vital to this office.""—G. M. Campbell, Adv. Dept. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, Seattle: “Gotten up in a very un- 
usual manner .. . information is very helpful to us ’— 
W. F. PAUL, Dist. Mer. 


WESTERN AUTO SUPPLY COMPANY, Los Angeles: “Strongly 
impressed by its thoroughness ... giving it ‘preferred’ po- 
sition in my referénce file.’"-—H. I. PRESS, Adv. Mer. 


NORTHWEST BANCORPORATION, Minneapolis: ‘I have 
heard this commented upon all over the country.’’—W. E. 
BROCKMAN, Dir. of Adv. and Publicity. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY, Chicago: ‘‘We expect to 
make considerable use of it."."—GEORGE PEARSON. 


NEWSPAPER EXECUTIVES. 
NEW YORK TIMES: ‘‘Impressively assembled . . . contains 
a great deal of information of value to those who place 
advertising.’’"--LOUIS WILEY, Business Mer. 


COLUMBUS DISPATCH, Columbus: ‘We have never received 
a better presentation of a newspaper, its facilities and the 
market.’-—HARVEY R. YOUNG, Adv Dir. 


THE 100,000 GROUP OF AMERICAN CITIES: “It is not only 
interesting and I am not only using it frequently,.but more- 


over, I am_keeping it on my desk.'’"—LESLIE M. BARTON, 
Managing Director. 


BUREAU. OF ADVERTISING, A. N. P. A., New York: ‘I think 
you have done a splendid job.""—-WALTER P. BURN. 


Population Studies of Principal 
Markets and Their Tributary Areas 


The outline of tributary areas, as shown by map and 
text, is advanced only as a rough approximation 
(keeping to county lines) of the trading area of each 
major market. Audit Bureau of Circulations state- 
ments were consulted for the definition of “carrier 
limits,” “trading radius” and “eight largest cities 
within trading radius.” See notes for sources of 
additional material on each market. 


Number Thirty-four: Providence 


(A. B. C. Trading Radius: 15 Miles—The circle indicates distance only; 
not exact boundaries of trading area) 
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HE principal population in- 
creases in the Providence area, 
during the past decade, were 
recorded by the small towns in 
the three counties which join to form 
this market center. Five small cities 
within the carrier limits of Providence 
jumped 42.6 per cent in population. 
Cities over 10,000 within the A. B. C. 
trading radius did not gain so con- 
sistently, but a group of other towns 
over 2,500 in population within that 
radius gained at a little less than the 
national rate of growth. 

Market information about the 
Providence area may be obtained from 
Providence: Bulletin and Journal, 
News-Tribune; Pawtucket: Times; 
Woonsocket: Call; Fall River: Herald 
News. 

Figures presented on total and per 
capita spendable money income as 
tabulated are taken from an original 
statistical study made by SALES MAn- 
AGEMENT and presented, complete, in 
the annual reference number of this 
magazine issued September 27, 1930. 
For a full explanation of the method 
through which those figures were 
evolved, see pages 9, 10 and 11 of 
that issue. The figures on per capita 
spendable income as tabulated in this 
series of studies do not agree in all 
cases with the figures printed in the 
reference issue, since they have been 
corrected to correspond with the final 
1930 population figures as compiled 
by the Bureau of Census. At the time 
the reference issue was printed only 
approximate figures were available. 

Previous studies in this series cov- 
ered New York City (January 31, 
1931) ; Chicago (February 7) ; Phila- 
delphia (February 14) ; Detroit (Feb- 
ruary 21); Los Angeles (February 
28) ; Cleveland (March 7) ; St. Louis 
and Baltimore (March 14); Boston 
(March 21); Pittsburgh and San 
Francisco (March 28); Milwaukee 
and Buffalo (April 4); Washington 
and Minneapolis-St. Paul (April 18) ; 
New Orleans and Cincinnati (April 
25); Newark and Kansas City (May 
2); Seattle and Indianapolis (May 
9); Rochester and Louisville (May 
16); Portland and Houston (May 
23); Toledo and Columbus (May 
30); Denver and Atlanta (June 6); 
Dallas and Birmingham (June 13); 
Akron and Memphis (June 20). 
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An Analysis of 1930 Population Figures for Providence 
and Surrounding Territory Compared with 1920 


The tabulations and analysis presented in this series are original 
with SaLEs MANAGEMENT and are copyrighted. Reproduc- 


tion, except by permission, is forbidden. 
All Spendable Per 
Mon i 


= ye 


— Piewhrew TF = Pe Te eee lUlwlUm 


F Per Cent Per Cent ey Capita 
re Miles from Population Gain ; Population Gain Income, 1929 Spendable 
Cities Providence 1920 1930 or Loss Counties 1920 1930 or Loss (000 omitted) Income 
Providence saga cece cen nn< 237,595 252,981 6.5 Providence 475,190 540,016 13.6 $437,282 $810 
WOH, (EOVIGENCE: 5 cece sine i 21,79 29,995 37.6 i See above 
ON, PBOvidence: c.ccscccese aa 7,697 11,104 44.3 i bes 
a: errr 4.0 29,407 42,911 45.9 a : 
ONSEGR inc ocuscaes nace 5.0 6,855 9,357 36.5 ms ys 
vidal oc: ra tore orator 4.5 64,248 77,149 20.1 ‘ yy 
ae boo: —_, ae 15.8 43,496 49,376 13.5 
*6 Central Falls. . oo. esccesss 4.5 24,174 25,898 ‘Ea _ 
wesc) | SR re ee 16.0 11,375 11,953 5.1 Bristol 23,113 25,089 8.5 22,703 905 
ie | narra 12.0 13,481 23,196 72.1 Kent 38,269 51,390 34.3 43,693 850 
** Actleboro, Mass. ......... 11.9 19,731 21,769 10.3 Bristol, Mass. 359,005 364,590 1.6 336,529 923 
** Fall River, Mass. ........ 19.4 120,485 115,274 —4.3 Providence See above 
** Taunton, Mass. .......... 22.5 37,137 37,355 0.6 is 
*** Cumberland ae 10,077 10,304 2.3 bi 
Re MN. acme ene’ ¥ Ks oa 10.0 9,54 10,421 9.2 ¥ 
sabe ii aera és 3.199 3,967 24.0 oe be 
*** Burrillville, Mass. ....... a 8,606 7,677 —10.8 Bristol, Mass. i: 
WEP COMMINEE b wadeeciccsvr chews 18.0 5,670 6,430 13.4 Providence = 
O89 EF, GreeMwich .icccsccces 13.0 3,290 3,666 11.4 Kent } 
*** WW. Warwick 12.0 15,461 17,696 14.5 ee ~ 
OR WAMNOIE Ceci ee wecinncnes 12.0 7,841 7,974 1.7 Bristol 3 
CEP aINGtO -civcisicoses ces 11.0 3,897 5,162 32.5 co ‘ 
***® No. Attleboro, Mass. .... 12.0 9,238 10,197 10.4 Bristol, Mass. . 
SPP NO, | MENIs. 6 i066 cece a 2,374 2,737 15.3 i bey 
*** Rehoboth, Mass. ........ ee 2,065 2,610 26.4 i ro 
SOO Seohonk, BEA. cecessece 5.0 2,898 4,762 64.1 - 
*** Somerset, Mass. .......- ee 3,520 5,398 53.3 tos a 
*** Swansea, Mass. .......... aa 2,334 3,941 69.0 - 
ROPE ON NE soc ve nudtcetcmaaseecucdecbsnwenscnesscebadtecdeodcimasnsededondens 895,577 981,085 9.5 $840,207 $856 


* Cities within the A. B. C. carrier limits. 


** Eight largest cities within the trading area (A. B. C.) 
*** Other cities and/or counties over 2,500 within the trading area (A. B.C.)._ 
‘‘Miles from Providence’’ figures are taken from the Official Guide of the Railways. 


Number Thirty-five: San Antonio 


N the study of the San Antonio 

area the reader's attention is 

especially called to the note which 

appears at the bottom of the tab- 
ular analysis, which explains why the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations does not 
treat this territory as it does other 
metropolitan centers. Accordingly, 
for the basis of the study of this city, 
the J. Walter Thompson trading area 
was used. 

The city of San Antonio showed a 
vigorous growth between 1920 and 
1930, having gained at approximately 
two and one-half times the rate of 
gain made by the nation as a whole. 
The group of counties analyzed in this 
study gained at better than twice the 
rate of national growth—33.1 per 
cent. 

Out of the twenty-one counties 
listed in the tabulation, only three lost 
population during the decade, while 
one of them—dZavalla—grew at the 
rate of 233 per cent. 

Market information about the San 
Antonio area may be obtained from 
the San Antonio Express and News, 
and the San Antonio Light. 

The table for San Antonio appears 
On page 524. 


(See editorial comment accompanying for special explanation) 
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Free rides in this autogiro boom coal sales. 


Autogiro Becomes Supersalesman 
for Silverbrook Anthracite 


WILKES-BARRE, PA.—A free ride in 
an autogiro plane with every five tons 
of coal which a customer buys is prov- 
ing an effective sales stimulant for 
Silverbrook anthracite coal, mined by 
the Haddock Mining Company here 
and distributed throughout the east 
by Weston Dodson & Company, Beth- 
lehem, Pennsylvania. 

The plan, employed in cooperation 
with Weston Dodson dealers, has 
been used for the last two months in 
the Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
New York territories. Although un- 
able to trace definite results, John C. 
Haddock, president of the Haddock 
company, pointed out to SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT that inventories which were 
approximately the same on March 1, 
1931, as on the same date last year, 
have been cut “approximately one- 
half” and production slightly increased 
since the autogiro was put on the job. 
“This was brought about,” Mr. Had- 
dock continued, ‘‘at a time when cer- 
tain other operators, and all operators 
shipping over the two railroad lines 
which we use, showed a substantial 
decrease.” 

A director of the local airport and an 
aviation enthusiast, Mr, Haddock is 
also a firm believer in the necessity 
of advertising anthracite coal. “We 
were faced with the problem of hav- 
ing a commodity which was sold on 
competitive price,” he said, “‘and yet 
had such a narrow margin of profit 
that no advertising could be expected 
to increase the price enough to cover 
the cost of it. Where a normal busi- 
ness might spend 10 per cent of its 
total sales in advertising, it was im- 
possible for us to consider any such 
budget. 

“IT had a ride in the second autogiro 
test ship that was put out and know- 
ing something about the production 


plans of the factory, it seemed to me 
that here was a machine that would 
attract mation - wide publicity, but 
which, with a moderate expenditure 
on our part, could be adapted to local 
publicity, at the same time getting the 
benefit of the national publicity being 
given to these planes. I knew that 
the first autogiros were to go from 
city to city carrying notables and vari- 
ous other celebrities and to give the av- 
erage person in the street an oppor- 
tunity of saying he or she had been up 
in an autogiro as well, would be a de- 
sirable thing, not only from a publicity 
but from an actual contact standpoint. 
So I entered our order for one. 

“Our scheme,’ Mr. Haddock contin- 
ued, “is to give everybody a ride who 
buys five tons of coal from the dealer 
while the ship is working in that par- 
ticular town. As high as seventy peo- 
ple have done this in an afternoon in 
a small town and when you consider 
that 350 tons of coal, delivered in 
five-ton lots (the most desirable ton- 
nage for delivery by the dealer) which 
may possibly be 10 per cent of the 
total sales of a dealer in a year, you 
can get an idea of the stimulation to 
trade that it makes. Such a record, of 
course, is exceptional. 

“Our pilot takes the names and ad- 
dresses of everyone who goes up in 
the ship. These are filed in this office 
and we immediately mail them a pos- 
tal with a little stenciled message from 
me, From time to time we shall fol- 
low this with other information about 
our coal. 

“Weston Dodson & Company have 
added one or two frills to this idea 
since we turned the ship and the plan 
over to them. They give everybody 
who goes up a white duck helmet, 
with ‘Silverbrook Anthracite’ on the 
sides, and have also cooperated very 


closely with the dealers in local news- 
paper advertising. The arrangement 
which we have with them is that the 
expense of the ship, insurance thereon, 
pilot’s salary and expenses, and all re- 
pairs, are borne by us. Weston Dod- 
son & Company and the dealers pay 
the local advertising bill and Weston 
Dodson supplies an ‘advance agent’ 
to stir up interest in each town.” 


Francis, Grimes and Kelly 
to Talk before Grocers 


MILWAUKEE—'‘The Public Be 
Served” is the theme which will be 
emphasized at the thirty-fourth annual 
meeting of the National Association 
of Retail Grocers here July 6-8. 
Among the speakers are Philip F. La- 
Follette, governor of Wisconsin; 
Clarence Francis, president of General 
Foods Sales Company and of the As- 
sociated Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Inc.; Katherine A. Fisher, 
director of Good Housekeeping Insti- 
tute, New York; Marc C. Hutchinson, 
first vice-president, National Canners 
Association; Carl H. Schlapp, presi- 
dent, National Wholesale Grocers As- 
sociation; Samuel T. Millar, president, 
National Food Brokers Association; 
Gerald P. Nye, senator from North 
Dakota; Clyde Kelly, congressman 
from Pennsylvania; J. Frank Grimes, 
president of Independent Grocers Al- 
liance of America; S. M. Flickinger, 
of the Red & White Corporation, Buf- 
falo. 

E. S. Berthiaume of Superior, Wiscon- 
sin, is president of the association. 


Independents Protected 
in California Law 


SACRAMENTO — Governor James 
Rolph has signed the ‘‘Anti-Discrimi- 
nation Act” passed by the last legis- 
lature, whereby chain stores are pro- 
hibited from placing units in the im- 
mediate vicinity of independent retail 
merchants who have pioneered in their 
communities and underselling them. 
Constitutionality of the act has al- 
ready been tested by the Supreme 
Courts of Nevada and North Caro- 
lina. The California act, which be- 
comes law in August, provides that 
competition can be met in good faith 
but not “with the intent to destroy.” 


Directs Maize Sales 


New YorK—Lawrence G. Preston, for the 
last four years vice-president in charge of 
sales of Snider Packing Corporation, has 
been elected to a similar position with the 
American Maize-Products Company here. 
He succeeds C. D. Edinburg, who retires 
on account of ill health after twenty-four 
years with the company. 
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WPG 


TriaAR Ti<,;T Gigs. 
the Nation’s Health and 
Pleasure Resort, enter- 

tains 15,000,000 visitors an- 
nually. WPG as a focal point 
of national interest keeps them 
informed of the resort’s activi- 
ties before, during and after 
their visit. 

Your story can be broadcast to 
this vast radio audience. 

No other transmitter within 60 
miles. When picking your 
broadcast media, select one that 
is quick to respond—an ideal 
proving ground—W PG. 


Cleared 
National 


Channel 


MARKET DATA 


WwW 
Intense 
Coverage 
Population ..........+. 256.193 
MOMING: s xiavacsevcaes 62,486 
err enerrr 28,539 
Radio Listeners ........ 88,470 
Residence Telephones .. 25 461 
Passenger Automobiles . 49,413 
Bank Deposits ....$127,875,000 
Good 
Coverage 
Population .......... 10,086,918 
"Seppe 2,460,223 
Radio Sets .......... 1,094,947 
Radio Listeners ..... 3,394,336 


Residence Telephones 975 329 
Passenger Automobiles 1,416 974 
Bank Deposits. . . .$5,841,079,000 


WPG Broadcasting Corporation 


Studios located directly on famous Boardwalk wow in the Atlantic City Auditorium and Convention Hall 


W P G Operated by the COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM 
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speed of ordinary black and white print- 
ing. 

-.. 
The July issue of Investment Banking cat- 
ries a supplement which will be found 
valuable by the man keen to the advantages 
of keeping well informed. It is a calendar 


Lever to Market Food; 
Report of P. & G. 
Tie-up Denied 


4 of business statistics, showing where and New York. — Reports being circu- PH 
when current information is published, in- lated in London of an affiliation be- ne 
When 2,435 chain theatres declared spon- cluding such items as automobile produc- L Reothers & aft 
sored advertising talkies excommunicate, it tion, the monthly statement of the Bank of tween ever Brothers ee”, nde Cam- 
was not the death blow that many con- International Settlements in Geneva, unem- bridge, Massachusetts (affiliated with Al 
ceived it to be, according to W. D. ployment statistics, reserve banks, money Unilever, Ltd., London), and Procter to 
Canaday, vice-president of Lehn & Fink, rates and other indices of business trends. & Gamble Company, Cincinnati, in lov 
and chairman of the talking motion picture * +* : ; , Y> 1 “ tul 
advertising group at the A. F. A. conven- We congratulate the lucky holders—or, connection with Lever’s plans to make , 
tion. They comprise only 18 per cent of more justly spoken—the wise holders of and market food products in this coun- 
the 13,000 houses equipped for sound Macfadden Publications common shares. try, were denied to SALES MANAGE. th 
pictures, and Mr. Canaday is sanguine over They earned $3.23 in 1930 versus $1.37 in MENT this week by R. R. Deupree pr 
the future of the medium. For the adver- 1929. ‘ Peta ite de 
tiser to whom these are glad tidings, we * ok president of Procter & Gamble, I 
might include Mr. Canaday’s tip that the E. C. Conlin, sales manager of the golf Procter & Gamble, largest soap manu- P 
most popular sponsored films are short ball division of the United States Rubber facturer, has been in the “food” busi- iD 
humorous sketches, romantic skits and © Company, says that he is not given to ness for some time, through its manu- in 
travelogues, and that they meet with less writing testimonials. You'll have to pro- f f Cri r d foe fexi its 
resistance by theatres and audiences when vide your own label, therefore, for his acture of Crisco, a pro uct for Irying , 
Mr. Advertiser’s name and message is made statement that two sound films which and shortening. Lever has expanded 7 
as unobtrusive as possible. Visugraphic Pictures made for them ad- rapidly in the last three years—much tir 
. 6 * vanced the interests of the U. S. Rubber of the additional business having been of 
The citizenry of Toledo has regimented it- Company as a manufacturer of high qual- dec t the tice in th larity of dt 
self into a Citizen’s Prosperity League and ity golf balls during four months’ show- a a a ens of 
given the bear of depression a blinding ings to a greater degree than any other Lux toilet soap, which has been widely 
blow in its mean old snout. The league type of sales promotion could have accom- promoted. Profits on its operations in by 
— full-page — “a five consecutive plished in four years’ time. the United States, South America, it 
weeks in the Toledo Sunday Times, appris- “One picture is designed primarily to in- betes . i 
ing the public of its own selfish interest struct club senlieaa ats ypc aceihe Canada and the Philippines in 1930 ms 
in patronizing local industry. The Sterling dealers in the approved and _ successful amounted to £1,062,430, compared 
Beeson advertising agency conducted the methods of merchandising the U. S. Rub- with £988,370 in 1929. ™ 
campaign, which was supported by volun- ber Company’s golf ball products. In A New Jersey site has been selected th 
tary contributions by Toledo citizens, and subtle fashion, graphic contrast is drawn for it food f. Th cl 
they tell us that as a result of it the between the unfair and unethical trade italy Aonagielgunedpceiten. pieces T 
Willys-Overland Company ran their sales practices of ‘cut rate and hootleg’ dealers pany has not yet announced the types 
up in their home county to 25 per cent and the well-managed sporting goods de- of products to be made there. te 
of all cars sold, as compared eo 10 per partments.” —— at 
cent during the same period last year. ae. s , “ 
The league upholds the economic sound- More to-do about employes! The Des More Salaries Lift Sales Ww 
ness of the plan by the observation that Moines Register and Tribune has worked SAN FRANCISCO—A 2 per cent increase in | 
the purchasing power of the city as ap- out a retirement pension plan for its work- salaries for all employes of the Pelican P 
plied to world products is in direct ratio ers. Paper Company here has resulted in more Ic 
to the support it gives its parent industries. . = * than a corresponding increase in sales. n 
* * * Money-Markets and Investment, which The step was taken by Rodman C. Pell, tl 
Forbes—the magazine on whose masthead Robert June & Associates founded two Jr., president and general manager, in the 
are inscribed the words Business—Finance years ago to serve Detroit’s investing pub- belief it would have a good effect on the 
—Business of Life, is spending $2,500 to lic, has changed to a nine by twelve size. morale of the force. P 


push its philosophy that human relations 
and profits in business are so knitted to- 
gether that they cannot be separated with- 
out causing a bad rent in the social fabric. 
The $2,500 will pay for plans assuring 
the economic safety of workers. No ques- 
tion of ethics, morals or sentiment is in- 
volved; the project is frankly being 
advanced on a basis of business expedience. 
The happiest feature of the contest, to our 
mind, is the fact that $1,000 of the sum 
is to go to the employes’ fund of the 
company using the plan adjudged the best 
by a board of industrialists and economists. 


the 


AL 


From July's iste callin of Cos- Reaching Read. only by Who buy for whose bro iid 
mopolitan we learn that in the first three the market mothers of themselves buying ho gazin 


months of 1931 national advertisers of 
food products increased their advertising 
in twenty-two leading magazines 20 per 
cent over that of the same period in 1930. 
Advertising of household equipment and 
supplies also mounted in 1931’s first quar- 
ter. Nor does this indicate a shift of 
patronage; newspapers, radio and outdoor 
media have also reaped greater revenue 
from these sources. 
* * #* 

The Los Angeles Examiner has mastered 
the problem of turning out color printing 
at a speed that will meet the demands of 
flashing news. The daily editions can now 
handle three-color advertisements at the 
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Philco “Trades up” in Program 
to Sell 1,000,000 Radio Sets 


PHILADELPHIA—Philco—national pio- 
neer of midget radio sets—is going 
after “bigger” buyers this year. 
Although the company will continue 
to sell and promote midgets, and its 
lowest price this year, of $49.95 with 
tubes, will be some $14 under last 
year’s “bottom” of $47.50 less tubes, 
these smaller sets will be employed 
primarily as leaders to get people into 
dealers’ showrooms. 

Philco, now the largest manufacturer 
in point of unit volume in the radio 
industry, plans further to strengthen 
its position this year by setting a sales 
quota of 1,000,000 sets out of an es- 
timated output for the entire industry 
of 2,500,000. The company is intro- 
ducing an entirely new line, several 
of the models of which were designed 
by Norman Bel Geddes; is increasing 
its advertising 2914 per cent, render- 
ing even more effective its sales con- 
trol system, and is localizing its 
marketing and advertising program 
throughout the country to provide 
closer cooperation with dealers. 

The company will have this year about 
ten models—the highest in price being 
an eleven-tube super-heterodyne set 
with phonograph attachment, which 
will sell for $295. Instead of em- 


phasizing individual models, the pol- 
icy employed last year, this year’s 
national campaign will be devoted to 
the entire line in price groups, and 
will mention particularly the higher- 
priced models. 


In the July 11 issue of the Saturday 
Evening Post the company will an- 
nounce its “Lazy Boy’ model, a 
“table” radio, which is the first work 
Mr. Geddes has done in the radio in- 
dustry. An average of more than one 
page will be taken in every issue of 
the Post and Collier's between now 
and December. 

The localized marketing campaign 
involves the appointment of advertis- 
ing agencies in various sections, to 
work with distributors and factory 
branch offices in their territories and 
provide copy to meet the needs of 
local markets. 

Although Philco has some 10,000 
dealers throughout the country, an in- 
creasing share of its business is be- 
ing done through public utilities. 


Harvel Campaign Wins 

N. I. A. A. Award 

New YorK—A campaign by the Har- 
vel division of Irvington Varnish & 
Insulator Company to an initial audi- 
ence of 9,000 industrial executives in 
four states, which brought 2,000 in- 
quiries and 700 orders for this new 
product, was awarded first prize at the 
annual meeting of the National Indus- 
trial Advertisers’ Association as the 
“most effective campaign exhibited by 
an agency in meeting and defeating a 
definite problem.” 

The campaign was directed by James 
F. Newcomb, Inc., New York. 
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GENERAL Morors CorporatTION, Detroit, 
institutional campaign to J. R. Hamilton 
Advertising Agency, Chicago. 


ELECTROMASTER, INC., Detroit, Electrochef 
electric range, to Holden, McKinney & 
Clark, Inc., there. 


H. J. Hemnz Company, Pittsburgh, “57” 
Varieties of food products, to Young & 
Rubicam, New York, and Maxon, Inc., 
Cleveland and Detroit. 


CaPIroL GROCERY COMPANY, Springfield, 
Bloomington and Decatur, Illinois, (with 
branches in twelve other Illinois cities) to 
Reed G. Landis Company, Chicago. News- 
paper campaign on four coffee brands. 


Jutirus Witz, Sons & COMPANY, New 
York, importers, United States agents for 
Carr’s English Biscuits, Nicholson’s London 
Dry Gin, Specialite Cointreau, Arome 
Benedictine and other products, to W. I. 
Tracy, Inc., there. Magazines and news- 


papers. 


DisTILLATE O1~L BURNER MANUFAC- 
TURERS’ ASSOCIATION of New England, to 
Charles W. Hoyt Company, Inc., New 
York. 


FLOOROLA CORPORATION, York, Pennsyl- 
vania, floor waxing, polishing and scrub- 
bing machines, to Paris & Peart, Inc., New 
York. Magazines. 


HINDLEY GEAR COMPANY, Philadelphia, to 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., there. 


PENLO CIGAR COMPANY, Philadelphia, 
Sobo, Penlo and Penlo, Jr., cigars, to Mar- 
tin-Pilling-Shaw, Inc., there. 


SYER CORPORATION, New York, Momenta 
tablets, to Churchill-Hall, Inc., there. 


SHELL SERVICE, INC., operating service sta- 
tions from Canada to Mexico along the 
Pacific Coast, to the J. Walter Thompson 
Company, Inc., San Francisco and Los An- 
geles. 


NATIONAL RADIATOR CORPORATION, Johns- 
town, Pennsylvania, newly organized gas 
heating division to Ketchum, MacLeod & 
Grove, Inc., Pittsburgh. 


Mautz Paint & GLAss COMPANY, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, paints and varnishes, to 
Freeze-Vogel-Crawford, Inc., Milwaukee. 
Newspapers and direct mail. 


Parker Pen Adds Ink 


JANESVILLE, Wis.—Parker Pen Company 
has added ink to its line. 

The decision was brought about by the 
“knowledge that millions of perfectly good 
fountain pens, because of ill-fitted writing 
fluids, function imperfectly,” Kenneth S. 
Parker, second vice-president, explained. 
W. A. Rucker, of Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed to handle distribution of the new 
product. 
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are surprised 


UT we try not to showit... 

This time a husband said 
his wife was arriving in 10 min- 
utes, and could we help him ar- 
range a surprise dinner party 
for her? Here was a list of 12 
guests... would we telephone 
them and “‘fix things up’’ while 
he dashed to meet his wife at 
the station? There were 14 at 
that dinner...and his wife was 
really surprised! 


It’s our belief that a hotel 
should do more than have large, 
airy rooms, comfortable beds, 
spacious closets. Beyond that, 
we daily try to meet the sur- 
prise :situation (without sur- 
prise), no matter what the 
guest wants. 


Extra service at these 25 


UNITED HOTELS 


NEW YORK CITY’S only United ....The Roosevelt 


PHILADELPHIA, PA....... The Benjamin Franklin 
GRANITE WAGE sce osislecvicxsce ee The Olympic 
MGRCESTER, MASS. 6 06.6<300 sence on The Bancroft 
WEWAGEOIL DS 0 0ai0ssceassicae The Robert Treat 
PATERSON, N. J...+.-+ The Alexander Hamilton 
WRBNION, OF. 5: Sk viwexcascasxe The Stacy-Trent 
SIARRIGHURG, PAs 6 <0 ¢0:65060:050 The Penn-Harris 
BIDRNY . Wo dis cakkasvevexeskas The Ten Eyck 
BVRAGHISE, BS: We sbc.cics wonsee sees The Onondaga 
RIMESTER TI. Y, <4 vawacecsconcmets The Seneca 
NIAGARA BALLS, IN; Vee 5 scsnc00ees The Niagara 
BREDA. 6 iosccnusacnncccens ...+ The Lawrence 
DERONS OHIO 66 5.6 kh sinicieccasses .- The Portage 
PRINT RINSE: 652 be siaicaccsncneseae The Durant 
KANSAS ITY MO. sive scnecxcwe The President 
SENN ABI. 6:0's 5's.0 06s osewwe El Conquistador 
SAN FRANGISCO; GAL. 605.05.0505% The St. Francis 
SHREVEPORT, LA. ..... The Washington-Youree 
NEW OBLEANS; TA. «006 i.vec0scon The Roosevelt 
DREW RURANS; GAs 6 is50 000000005 The Bienville 
TORONTO) ONT. 2. 6505580055 The King Edward 
NIAGARA FALLS. ONT. .. «05:60:56 00.00 The Clifton 
WINDSOR, ONT. ........... The Prince Edward 


KINGSTON, JAMAICA, B.W.1..The Constant Spring 
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Line A: Moving average, adjusted for seasonal variations. 
Line B: Arithmetical average, June, 1929, through May, 1931 


The moving average of total advertising in the six largest cities as shown in the 


chart remained absolutely stationary for the month. 


Most other indices, when ad- 


justed for seasonal variations, show a drop. The fact that this moving average, after 
registering an extremely low point in December, has not had another dip is a very 


encouraging sign. 


Last year, after registering a top in January and February, the 
curve took a precipitous nose-dive. 


May Newspaper Figures Are More 
Favorable than April 


Total 


advertising lineage 


in the 366 


morning, evening and Sunday newspapers 
in eighty-four cities declined 11 per cent 
in May over the same month last year. In 
April the totals were off 13.5 per cent. 
Only three cities—Houston, Wilkes-Barre 


and El 


Paso—show 


gains, 


but 


seventy- 


eight newspapers, or 28 per cent of the 
total, were ahead of May last year. 

Total newspaper lineage has been in 
the past a very sensitive barometer of gen- 
eral business conditions and retail news- 
paper advertising is the most sensitive of 


all. 


This classification in all papers lost 


only 6 per cent, which compares with 7.7 
per cent for April and 6.2 per cent for the 


first 


five months. 


General 


advertising 


changed but little over April and auto- 
motive advertising was considerably bet- 
per cent off as compared 
with 27.3 per cent in April, 41.8 per cent 
in March and 32.4 per cent for the first 
five months. 
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22.5 


Baltimore ....... 


Boston 
Birmingham 


Buftalo ..... tos ‘ 


Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 


Erie 


Evansville ...... 


Fall River 
Fort Worth 
Freeport 


Glens Falls .... 


Harrisburg 


1931 
2,238,161 
2,228,520 

911,904 
2,632,974 
3,992,028 
6,581,548 
1,942,827 
2,723,303 

720,420 
5.974.521 
3,186,023 
3.264 687 
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Per Cent 

Gain 

1930 or Loss 
2,767,647 —19.1 
2,499,625 —10.8 
1,133,876 —19.5 
2,856,929 — 7.8 
4,236,526 — 5.7 
7,150,251 — 7.9 
2,505,587 —22.4 
3,234,494 —15.8 
885,124 —18.6 
7,132,205 —16.2 
3,406,729 — 6.4 
3.892.910 —16.1 
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863,344 — 8.6 
1,079,620 +16.2 
1,686,743 —20.8 
2,009,932 —17.2 
744,185 —19.3 
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924,696 —18.1 
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1,255,385 —10.2 
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Indianapolis 
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Memphis .... 
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Omaha 
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Phoenix 
Pittsburgh 
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Portland ..... 
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Rochester 
Rockford 
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Washington 

White Plains 
Wichita 
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Worcester 
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San Antonic .... 
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35419297 
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1,376,041 
2,953,642 
1,250,388 
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5,350,602 

204,884 

510,876 
2,276,797 
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2,846,105 
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376,045 
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950,745 
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585,547 
2,695,711 
971,387 
1,974,905 
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. . » EDMUND R. Boots and W. C. HEF- 
FRON have joined the executive staff of 
Erwin, Wasey & Company, New York. Mr. 
Boots for ten years was vice-president and 
general manager of the American Gas Ac- 
cumulator Company, signal manufacturer. 
Mr. Heffron was recentily general sales 
manager of the A. P. W. Paper Company, 
Albany, and previously food products sales 
manager for the metropolitan division of 
Beech-Nut Packing Company. 


. . . AtviIn E. Dopp, assistant to the 
president of Kroger Grocery & Baking 
Company, has been elected a director and 
vice-president in charge of the company’s 
new merchandising department. 


. . . ERNEST WEST STINER, who has been 
western field counsellor for Bigelow, Kent, 
Willard & Company, of Boston, has joined 
the executive staff of A. C. Nielsen Com- 
pany, merchandising engineers, Chicago, as 
vice-president and western manager. 


; ALBERT M. Lewis, one of the 
original associates in the formation, in 
1922, of George Harrison Phelps, Inc., De- 
troit agency, has returned, after a two 
years’ leave of absence, to his former posi- 
tion of director of media and research, 
with headquarters at the Detroit office. 


. . . O. R. Harpwe.y and Paut S. 
Lewis have opened offices at 501 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, as Hardwell & Lewis, 
advertising counsel. Mr. MHardwell has 
been an account executive with Lord & 
Thomas, Albert Frank & Company and 
Doyle, Kitchen & McCormick, Inc., and 
previously advertising manager of Paige 
Motor Car Company, and manager of sales 
promotion for Willys-Overland, Inc.; Mr. 
Lewis had been a sales executive for the 
Goodyear and Miller tire companies, Gen- 
eral Motors and Diana Motors, and more 
recently was president of Sherman Motor 
Products, Inc., New York. 


. Mark HAtg, for fifteen years with 
the San Francisco office of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company, has been transferred 
to Chicago. 


. W. F. Hens, for the last seven 
years with the Hart Company, and prior 
to that with the Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Company, has joined the Criterion 
Advertising Company as special representa- 
tive in the middlewest. 


. JOHN G. CoLBy is now with the 
commercial division of Godfrey Wetterlow 
Company at Boston. He had been assistant 
advertising manager of Nomad, New York. 


. The Advertising Guild of Boston 
has been formed “for the discussion of 
advertising and its methods,” with AARON 
S. BLoom, of Aaron S. Bloom Advertising 
Agency, as president. 


- . ROGER MILLER has resigned as vice- 
President of Grove Park Inn, Inc., Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina, to assume the presi- 
dency of a new organization directing 
advertising and business promotion for 
southern resorts and convention hotels. 


More Gasoline 


Journal- 
Bulletin 
Families 


In Providence 
19 ‘ 20 
In Rhode Island 


OUT 3 
OF 
of all families who 
read English 


More Cars 
More Roads! 


HODE ISLAND’S consumption 

of 88,832,000 gallons of gaso- 

line in 1930 marks an increase of 

14.1% over 1929. This was the 

third highest ratio of increase among 

46 states where comparative figures 
were complete.* 


More pleasure cars were registered in 
1930 than in 1929; more miles of 
state highway completed. 


Many folks were driving back and 
forth to do their buying. This mar- 
ket is so compact that some 200,000 
families can get to their Providence 
trade center in an hour’s drive. 


Oftentimes they were pleasure rid- 
ing. This is resort country during 
these pleasant months. Everybody 
wants a car. 


*Based on American Petroleum Institute figures from 
gasoline tax returns, quoted by Dorrance, Sullivan & Co. 
in Trends and Indications. In two states, New York 
and Illinois, the tax was not in effect during all of 1929. 


Boston 


Representatives 
CHAS. H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


New York Chicago San Francisco’ Los Angeles Seattle 


NEW HOPE: Whatever may finally come of 
A reopening the subject of Germany’s payments to 

the nations, the immediate reaction is significant 
and should prove educational. Security markets, most 
sensitive of business barometers to changed conditions, 
leaped forward as though suddenly unleashed, and every- 
where appeared evidence of relief from strain. Yet before 
President Hoover let it be known last Saturday that the 
Government of this country was considering the matter 
with a view to ameliorating the plight of Germany, there 
was little sign that we were gravely concerned. Here and 
there a voice was heard expressing the view that Germany’s 
declaration of inability to meet the demands upon her 
told of a serious obstacle in the way of world rehabilita- 
tion. Most comment was rather academic in character, 
more often taken up with speculation as to the actual facts 
in the situation than with appreciation of what Germany’s 
bankruptcy might mean to us. . . . The quick reversal 
of sentiment brought about by the little heralded news 
from Washington may prove to be the forerunner of a 
radical change caused, as has often happened before in 
times of great depression, by a wholly unexpected turn in 
events. In the present instance such a development would 
be doubly welcome: first, for the sheer relief from sus- 
pense, and, second, for the awakening of world conscious- 
ness to the need of cooperation among the nations. 


= ~~ 


EW ENGLAND SHOWS THE WAY: B. B. 
JN cose textile manufacturer and president of 

the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, 
calls attention to an interesting development when he says 
in substance: The exodus of cotton mills from New 
England to the south has apparently ceased. New Eng- 
land textile plants are no longer being dismantled and 
New England has resolutely set her shoulder to winning 
back the position she formerly held in the textile world. 
He speaks also of reduction of taxation in New England 
while in the south the story is of increased burdens, im- 
proved relations with labor in New England and relatively 
rapid replacement of obsolete machinery in New England 
mills. . . . A few years ago it seemed that New England, 
far from the sources of raw material, had forever lost its 
leadership of the cotton cloth industry, and talk of efforts 
to recapture its position was listened to without enthusiasm. 
The attempt came at a time when textiles were suffering 
from a unique depression, especially cotton, in behalf of 
which new uses were sought with little hope of success. 
Yet in the midst of the general slump which began two 
years ago the New England manufacturers and distributors 
have not only revived the cotton cloth industry to an ex- 
tent that makes it stand out as an exceptional example of 


[522] 


what courage and intelligence can accomplish, but they 
have re-established themselves in a place at or near the 


forefront. . . . The moral is obvious. However adverse 
trade conditions may be, a resolute purpose to go forward, 
backed by alert and wise management, that makes its 
foundation sure and is willing to bide its time, is certain 
to be helpful and has a good chance to wring victory 
from defeat. New England men are well known for the 
qualities needed in such a crisis. Their achievement in 
recent years should put heart into every business man with 
pluck and brains. 


~~) La) 


talk among the advertising bodies which met in New 

York recently was taken up with adjurations to in- 
crease selling pressure. The prevailing sentiment seemed 
to be that the surest way to bring about a new prosperity 
is by stimulating the buying instincts of the public. The 
argument is logical, granted the premises, If people can 
be induced to consume more goods, more goods must be 
produced. This means more employment, more profits 
and happier conditions for everyone. But does this rea- 
soning start right? In other words, is lack of buying due 
to lack of exhortation or is the explanation to be found 
in other causes? Let us examine for a moment the situa- 
tion as we see it. Calling upon people to spend money 
they haven’t got is not likely to do much good. Nor is 
there much profit in urging purchase of articles which for 
one reason or another are not wanted. The only buying 
that helps business, in the long run, is buying that satisfies 
real needs or desires. In these circumstances nothing sub- 
stantial is to be gained by advertising that tempts to ex- 
travagance or purchases that are regretted soon after they 
are made. . . . In saying this we intend nothing dogmatic. 
Assertions of a different character are numerous enough 
to admonish us to modesty in expression of our opinions. 
We think merely that at a time when there is a tendency 
to recommend advertising for the sake of advertising there 
may be advantage in reminding our readers that the true 
office of advertising is to make known useful information 
and so to facilitate operation of the law of supply and 
demand. . . . This is certainly not to say that advertising 
is overdone or to deny that advertising is one of the best 
means by which to clear away hindrances to the smooth 
flow of trade. On the contrary, we are inclined to go 
further than anyone else has gone in advocating the use 
of advertising to quicken the flow. But we believe that 
this is to be done by advertising which makes buying ¢asy 
and convenient rather than by advertising which seeks 
only temporary advantage for the seller. 
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+ + + Tue Irvinc 


FISHER ALL- 
ComMopITy INDEX of wholesale prices 


showed an increase last week—the first 
since March 7. 
+ -+ + CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY 


purchased 10,000 tons of scrap on Monday. 
It is said to be the first large order by 
that company in five months. 


+ + -+ 221 CorporaTIONS whose 
earnings reports are compiled by Dow- 
Jones, or 22 per cent of the total, show 
increases since April 1 as compared with 
last year. 


+ -+ -+ Tue PostaL TELEGRAPH’S 
present aggressive campaign for new busi- 
ness has increased its share of the country’s 
telegraph business by about 31/4 per cent. 


+ + -+ SeEars, ROEBUCK’s sixth-period 
sales declined 5.3 per cent from last year 
(because the Memorial Day holiday fell 
on Saturday), but this decline was the 
second lowest of the year and compares 
with 7.7 per cent for the year to date; 
similarly the CONSOLIDATED LAUNDRIES 
CORPORATION’S second quarter earnings 
are running 7 per cent behind last year, 
whereas in the first quarter the decline was 
more than 13 per cent. 


+ -+ + AMERICAN CHICLFE Com- 
PANY’S profits for the year to date are 5 
per cent better than last year; CANADA 
Dry’s April and May figures show in- 
creases in both sales and profits over the 
corresponding period last year. 


+ + + First oF THE WEEK ad- 
vances in the prices of wheat, corn, oats 
and cotton added approximately $300,000,- 
009 to the value of these four major crops. 


+ -++ + COoNsTRUCTION PROJECTS 
listed by the President’s Emergency Com- 
mittee on Employment totaled $88,540,234 
last week as compared with $29,234,467 
in the preceding week. 


+ + -+ THe YOUNGSTOWN SHEET 
& TuBE CoMPANY' received this week an 
order for 41,000 tons of steel pipe and 
has recalled more than 1,000 men to work. 


+ -+- + CuHeEvROLET June sales will 
exceed those of the same month last year 
and the president predicts that each ensu- 
ing month for the remainder of this year 
will be ahead of the corresponding 1930 
month. 


+ + + May Sates of the refrigera- 
tor division of the Williams Oil-O-Matic 
Heater Corporation show an increase of 
500 per cent over May last year. 


+ + + SHERWIN - WILLIAMS Com- 
PANY during the spring season produced 
and sold more of its product through its 
dealers than ever before in the company’s 
history, 


+ + -+ May’s INpEx of manufactur- 
ing activity, according to a survey made by 
Electrical World, is 13 per cent above 
January, while in 1930 it was 2 per cent 
clow and in 1929 only 3 per cent above. 


A Market Great 


in Buying Power 
South and West Texas 


The trade territory of the San Antonio market—South and 
West Texas—with 114 million people, is again certain to produce 
splendid crops. The Winter and Spring rains came when needed 
and the soil is in excellent condition on farms and ranches. 


Nineteen thirty was a big year in this region, but 1931 pro- 
duction promises to be still bigger and more profitable. 


In 1930, The Express and The Evening News carried 
19,726,367 lines of paid advertising—greater than any other news- 


paper in Texas. 


They enjoy the confidence and support of the 


reading and buying public because they are edited honestly and 
with good taste. These two newspapers are read by every member 


of the family. 


The Express and The Evening News have a complete coverage 


of San Antonio, South and West Texas. 


This means 


bring the national advertiser to a moneyed market. 


SAN ANTONIO EXPRESS 
SAN ANTONIO EVENING NEWS 


Texas’ Foremost Newspapers 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 


National Advertising Representatives. 


New York 


San Francisco 


St. Louis 


Chicago 
Los Angeles 


Atlanta 


that they 


Dallas 


Portland, Ore. 


BUSINESS 
' BUILDERS 


Practical ‘good-will’ 


items of genuine leather 


- - . all “Business Builders!’ 
Send for folder and prices 


endars, Pencils, Signs and Novelties. 
THE MEEKER CO., Inc., Joplin, Mo. 


Valuable Paper Wallets — Tumble 
Calendars — Memo Pads — Billfolds 
—Golf Score Books — Key Cases —etc. 


Also, complete line Art and Business Cal- 


Most convenient Golf Tee on 
A great advertising medium—a 


assesses 100% advertising and utility value. 
he ideal way to reach your B grocge" Each 

i he will keep. 
book and on 


book makes a business car 
Your ad on cover of ever 
each tee. 20 tees in a book. 


for samples and prices. Agencies recognized. 


c. D. REIMERS 


319 W. 13th 8t. - 
Fort Worth, Tex. 


KLEEN-SHOT Bie 
PAPERTEES 


the market. 
novelty that 


Write today 


co. 
Box 6 


S 
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An Analysis of 1930 Population Figures for San Antonio 
and Surrounding Territory Compared with 1920 


The tabulations and analysis presented in this series are original 
with SaLEs MANAGEMENT and are copyrighted. Reproduc- 
tion, except by permission, is forbidden. 


All Spendable Per 


: Per Cent Per Cent Money Capita 

- Miles from Population Gain Population Gain Income, 1929 Spendable 

Cities San Antonio 1920 1930 or Loss Counties 1920 1930 or Loss (000 omitted) Income 
San AMONG soo. cede cagavues 161,379 231,542 43.5 Bexar 202,096 292,533 44.7 $235,771 $806 

PPMGMO PAGING. co isincers Geos cite «> -Siarwrntore 3,874 ne = 

* New Braunfels ........... 34.0 3,950 6,242 58.0 Comal 8,824 11,984 35.8 6,665 556 
at lll ES: 78.0 3,128 3,859 23.4 Gonzales 28,438 28,337 —0.4 14,528 513 
ARNO iae.d ss sia a: a w¥idis nie mi 36.0 3,631 5,225 43.9 Guadalupe 27,719 28.925 44 16 0'4 556 
gS ie vores qi. 2.355 4,546 88.9 Kerr 5,842 10,151 73.8 4,767 470 
© MONS 5.5.i6:e. gras: ose. 04,0090. 86.5 1,058 3,175 200.0 La Salle 4,821 8,228 70.7 2,679 325 
WBapie Pass. <...i osc. ceeceee 165.0 5,765 5,059 —12.2 Maverick 7,418 6,120. —17.5 2,835 463 
screen SCC ee 92.0 3,885 5,286 36.2 Uvalde 10,769 12,945 20.2 6,396 494 
PMCeystal KOKY os sok sou canvas S20 “9sews 6,609 ee Zavalla 3,108 10,349 233.0 1,303 126 
rie Atascosa 12,702 15,654 23.2 6,337 405 
sti Bandera 4,001 3,784 —5.4 1,626 430 
a Dimmit 5,296 8,828 66.7 1,719 195 
in Edwards 2,283 2,764 aia 2,540 919 
oes Frio 9,296 9,411 L2 4,177 444 
_ Gillespie 10,015 11,020 10.0 6,558 595 
7? Kendall 4,779 4,970 4.0 3,251 654 
set Live Oak 4,171 8,956 114.7 2,798 312 
see Medina 11,679 13,989 40.6 7,170 513 
edve McMullen 952 1,351 41.9 395 292 
a Real 1,461 2,197 50.4 1,122 511 
- Wilson 17,289 17,606 1.8 8,448 480 
AD CaS STROTR NEETU Hc hipaa his eka ty aie ees es ayia tei pL Wo sn ion ee eH 382,959 510,102 a5:1 $337,171 $661 


* Nine largest cities within trading area (J. Walter Thompson). 
** Other counties over 1,000 within the trading area (J. Walter Thompson). 
“Miles from San Antonio’’ figures are from the Official Guide of the Railways. 


Note: All other studies in this series have been based on Audit Bureau of Circulations trading areas. In the case of San Antonio, however, the 
A. B. C. says, ‘‘There being no suburbs or small towns adjacent to or surrounding San Antonio, no suburban or trading territory has been established.” 
For the purposes of this series of population studies of principal markets and their tributary territory, the J. Walter Thompson Shopping Area study was 


used as a basis for this city. 


How Luden’s Cover 
500 Items 


(Continued from page 509) 


tion of items by manufacturers is done 
overnight. New pieces are hardly out 
of our shipping room before we hear 
of imitations—very often at lower 
prices and not infrequently with total 
disregard for quality. 

It may interest sales managers who 
are struggling with a line comprising 
hundreds of items to know that we 
have adopted a rule at Luden’s that 
has worked most satisfactorily. When- 
ever a new item is added to the line, 
one must be taken off and our sales- 
men realize this. Therefore, when 
they make suggestions, they quite fre- 
quently indicate which items they 
would discontinue in favor of the new 
products. 

In planning for this convention we 
were obliged to divide it into two sec- 
tions. Two-thirds of our program was 
devoted to our candy line, which is 
not advertised due to the impossibility 
of identifying our bulk items for the 
consumer—and the remaining period 
to our cough drops and specialties, 
which have the benefit of national or 
sectional advertising. 

We were able to complete our bulk 
candy program on schedule. Then we 


cleared our convention auditorium of 
all traces of candy, taking out the 
tables and rearranging the seating so 
that the men would not remember the 
bulk candy or unadvertised-item at- 
mosphere. 

It is our custom at these annual con- 
ventions to invite our advertising 
agency to assume full responsibility 
for the afternoon devoted to adver- 
tised products. At that time a com- 
plete and detailed presentation is made 
of the forthcoming season’s advertis- 
ing plans—especially for our leader— 
Luden’s menthol cough drops. 

Our program this year was neces- 
sarily more comprehensive than ever 
before. The copy chief of the adver- 
tising agency reviewed the cough drop 
advertising campaign since our first 
modest venture some thirty years ago. 
This was done primarily for the bene- 
fit of the new men. 

Then, by graphs and charts—there 
were nearly forty of them, mostly in 
color—our new campaign, involving 
the biggest appropriation in our his- 
tory, was outlined. The current sea- 
son’s advertising was demonstrated 
step by step. The men were asked to 
vote on their impressions, likes or dis- 
likes, in connection with actual fin- 
ished advertisements. Copy appeal 
and media were explained in detail, 
with a circulation breakdown for each 


salesman’s territory throughout the 
United States and Canada, as well as 
foreign countries. 

Prior to the convention, each sales- 
man had been sent a questionnaire, 
inviting him to express himself, 
specifically and frankly, as to what he 
would do if he had the full control 
of the advertising appropriation in his 
territory. The responses were analyzed 
by the sales department and the ad- 
vertising agency and as far as possible, 
without disrupting the basic plan, the 
salesmen’s suggestions were adopted. 
Finally, the head of the advertising 
agency outlined the merchandising of 
the entire plan on menthol cough 
drops. 

Starting as we were upon our new 
half-century, we had been planning 
for several years to create a high-spot 
during the fiftieth anniversary. As 
a result, we were able to launch at 
the sales convention a new product 
which will make its appearance in the 
fall, and which has behind it extensive 
research and a most comprehensive 
and fixed ten-year plan of develop- 
ment. It required years to build up 
our cough drop sales to what we be- 
lieve to be the largest in the world, 
and we knew that the new product 
could not be put across overnight. 
Hence, our ten-year development pro- 
gram. 


By 
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Wanted: New Products 
for Old Markets 


(Continued from page 503) 


throw it into the waste basket again, 
and that continues. But you mustn’t 
get discouraged. Remember, the un- 
dertakers remove a few objections 
every year and you don’t need to worry 
about that. 

So I just keep presenting it and pre- 
senting it and presenting it and pre- 
senting it, and finally somebody will 
say, “Why, there is something to 
that!”” But you know the fellow who 
opens up their minds more than any- 
thing else in the world is the sheriff. 
There is nothing that makes a man 
think like the sheriff, and we have had 
more open-mindedness come into the 
world since 1929 than I have ever 
seen in my life. 

We have made our problem so dif- 
ficult that we have forgotten about this 
elementary thing which is the product 
we have to sell, and I have been 
against advertising, in a way, all my 
life. I am for advertising 100 per 
cent, but I can’t see spending $40,- 
000,000 for advertising and $1,000,- 
000 for research. If you will give me 
ten of that forty, I will make the other 
thirty talk louder than if you had 
$50,000,000. 


Vitalize Your Product 


But you have to have something to 
talk about; you have to vitalize your 
product; you have to vitalize your or- 
ganization. You advertising men al- 
most ruined one of the great industries 
and one of the great professions of 
the world, known as salesmanship. 
That is almost gone, because every- 
body expects people to come in and 
push them over and take the article 
away from them with your beautiful 
advertising. But that doesn’t take the 
place of salesmanship at all. It paves 
the way for salesmanship. Conse- 
quently, we have to go back to the 
drudgery of selling again. We have 
to begin to tell the fellow first hand 
about our product—the why and 
wherefore of it. 

The thing that I am asking us all 
to do is simply to recognize this: Put 
some beautiful billboards right out in 
front of the factories and the com- 
panies that you represent, and take it 
as a message from the public, that we 
will buy your goods when, as and if 
you ever produce anything we want. 

Then we will go to work again, 
then we will find that systems that we 
have had that are confusing develop- 
ments may disappear, and that we will 
revitalize our country as you have 
never seen it before. 


YOU NEED 
NO OTHER 
MEDIUM IN 
PEORIA! 


For First 
and FIRST in 14 


out of 24 Retail Classifications* 


1. Building Supplies and 5. Grocers Il. Radio 
Contractors 6. Heating and Plumbing 12. Sporting Goods 
2. Drug Stores 7. Hotels and Restaurants 13. Stationers 
3. Educational 8. Insurance 14. Transportation 
4. Electrical Appliances 9. Jewelry 
and Supplies 10. Musical Instruments 


*Media Record's Classifications 


PEORIA 
JOURNAL-TRANSCRIPT 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO., National Representatives 
Chicago, Wrigley Bldg. New York, Park Lexington Bldg. 
Boston, Old South Bldg. 


Member 100,000 Group American Cities 


SOUP and MOLLOY 
ADVERTISING CATALOG 


COVERS 


A person may like soup, but only when 
he is permitted to select the kind he 
likes and to eat it when desired. If 
forced upon him he soon would dislike 
soup of any kind. 


So it is with advertising. One may be 
interested in advertising, but only 
when he is permitted to select the 
advertising that interests him and to 
read it when convenient. If forced 
upon him it gives a bad taste. 


Newspaper advertising is not forced Give your sales books the advantage of 

. a ita an attractive appearance and appropriate 
upon the reader and he enjoys it like setting to arouse a favorable first impres- 
he relishes his soup when served in the sion so essential to successful selling. 
right way Let Molloy Artists submit, without ob- 


ligation, a cover idea for any style of 
book, case-bound or loose-leaf, ring or 
post binder. A full range of materials 


TH E 8 DAI Ly HERALD and prices; ask for sample cover. 


Herald Building Herald Building 


Biloxi, Miss. Gulfport, Miss. The David J. Molloy Company 


2869 North Western Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
New York Address: 52 Vanderbilt Ave. 


“Serves Your Advertising the Right Way” 


catas 


MANAGEMENT 


May Window Displays in Forty-four Cities 
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Check marks (/) in city 
columns indicate the manu- 
facturers whose displays ap- 
peared in sufficient numbers 
and with sufficient dominance 
to register appreciably with 
consumers. The list is selec- 
tive, representing the most 
active accounts. 


Atlanta 


Birmingham 


Baltimore 
Boston 


Buffalo 
| Charleston, W.Va. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Chicago 


Cincinnati 
Cleveland 


Columbus 


Denver 
| Des Moines 


Detroit 
Houston 


Indianapolis 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


Kansas City 
Little Rock 


Los Angeles 
Louisville 
Memphis 
Miami 


Milwaukee 


Minneapolis 
Nashville 


| New Haven 


New Orleans 
New York 


Newark 


Oklahoma City 
| Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 


Portland, Ore. 
Providence 
Richmond 

St. Louis 

St. Paul 


Salt Lake City 


San Francisco 


Seattle 


| Spokane 


Toledo 


Washington,D. C. 
TOTALS 


DRUGS : 
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Norris Candy 
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The Path to Prosperity 
(Continued from page 507) 


end and bankers who have been the 
chief throwers of cold water on ad- 
vettising. 

6. Big business has definitely 
proved it has limitations from a size 
standpoint. If the trend toward con- 
centration in industry and reciprocal 
buying had proceeded much further, 
the position of dominance might 
have caused many giant concerns to 
abuse rather than conscientiously nurse 
their power. Multiple competition is 
essential to national prosperity and 
it therefore behooves the newspapers 
to keep big business mindful and 
somewhat fearful of large-scale gov- 
ernment ownership and control. 

7. Profitless sales have been the 
curse of industry and of advertising 
since June, 1929. Recent remarks of 
James Farrell, Calvin Coolidge, 
Thomas Chadbourne and other leaders 
indicate a growing and deep-seated 
realization that profitless sales have 
got to be driven out of business in 
order to avoid liquidation of industry 
and recreate a greater and vastly 
sounder prosperity. Profitable selling 
is undoubtedly the greatest prerequi- 
site for prosperity and advertising ap- 
propriations. The concerted move to 
drive out profitless sales which has 
gained so much momentum during the 
last six weeks presages some most im- 
portant good news, for business as 
well as for advertising. Since the 
summer of 1929 SALES MANAGE- 
MENT has been fighting against the 
ogre of profitless sales. At that time 
very few of our readers sensed the 
true importance of what we were 
driving at and I am sorry to say it 
has taken a lot of business corpses, a 
lot of red ink spilled like blood across 
many of the concerns still in existence 
and a whole lot of reduced and elim- 
inated advertising appropriations to 
make business as a whole and the 
advertising profession in particular 
realize what harm could be wreaked 
by profitless sales and just why profit- 
less selling could largely be controlled 
by a relatively few individual men. 

Once the newspapers establish a 
bureau for the study of economic 
trends they never will discontinue it 
and, if my vision of what they can 
safely hope to accomplish is at 
all correct, they will through this 
type of business leadership (and 
at relatively low cost) add not less 
than $100,000,000 to the national 
advertising published by newspapers 
and be responsible for adding 
something over $5,000,000,000 to the 
annual spendable money income of 
the American people. 


Out of a total 
of 221 exclusive 
general advertisers in 
Fort Worth, shown in 
Media Records for the first 
quarter of 1931, the Fort 
Worth Star-Telegram carried 
204. 


proof of where the ad- 


Pretty conclusive 


vertisers can expect results. 


FORT WORTH STAR-TELEGRAM 


MORNING _ EVENING SUNDAY 
AMON G CARTER A. L. SHUMAN 


Preudent and Publisher Vice-Preudem ard Adv Duector 

LARGEST CIRCULATION 
IN TEXAS 

Lowest, Flat Milline 


x Jes 


A Message to 


Weeks More! 


Executives of 


McCann-Erickson 


The Hotel Ambassador at 
Park Avenue and 5lst Street is 
less than five minutes’ walk 
from your busy offices. You 
will find this hotel an excel- 
lent place to live, dine with 
friends or prospects, create 
copy and prepare plans—or 
re-create in the Restaurant 
when the day’s work is o’er. 


Hotel 


Ambassador 


PARK AVENUE at 51st STREET 
NEW YORK 


The 1931 Edition Will Be 
Published September 26th 


"We refer constantly to the copy of 
the markets and media reference num- 
ber of SALES MANAGEMENT and we 
find it a valuable source of reference 
and information." 


N. E. McLAUGHLIN 
Tire Department 
United States Rubber Company 


SALES 


MANAGEMEN T 
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These most valuable booklets of the week 
will be sent free to executive readers who 
make a separate request for each one on 
their business letterheads. Booklets will be 
mailed by the companies which publish 
them. 

Address SALES MANAGEMENT, Inc., 
Reader's Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York. 


Direct Mail 


Making Direct Mail Advertising to the 
Dairy Products Industries Pay. This book- 
let will be of primary interest to those 
desiring to reach manufacturers of butter, 
cheese, concentrated milk and ice cream, 
and milk dealers, though many of our 
manufacturer subscribers in other fields will 
be interested in the set of five factors which 
the Olsen Publishing Company has drawn 
up as the necessary ingredients of success- 
ful direct mail advertising. In it you will 
find lists showing the distribution over the 
various states, of 5,400 butter manufac- 
turers, 4,100 cheese manufacturers, 1,200 
condensed, evaporated and dry milk manu- 
facturers, 6,200 ice cream manufacturers, 
6,500 milk dealers; also description of the 
Olsen Organization’s facilities for reach- 
ing these markets effectively and eco- 
nomically. 


Markets and Media 


The Consumer's Dollar in the Janesville 
Market. The Janesville Gazette took the 
figures from the 1930 United States Census 
of Distribution and built on them a com- 
parative analysis of the thirteen major 
Wisconsin markets. Manufacturers of 
food, cigars and cigarettes, candy and lum- 
ber, hardware, automobiles and_ building 
materials will be interested in the per 
capita consumption figures of these com- 
modities in this territory, as an index of the 
relative buying power of the respective 
markets, Again the Janesville Gazette 
proves that s/ze is not the yardstick by 
which to measure the worth of a market 
for cultivation. 


Packaging 

Packaging and Shipping Practices in the 
Food Industries. Sixty-one companies co- 
operated with the McGraw-Hill publication 
Food Industries in an effort to determine 
the factors which influence decisions on 
packaging, packing and shipping. The re- 
sults are given in this survey. 


Industrial Advertising 


Two Men—in a Pullman. A little book 
that’s pleasant reading and carries along 
the thread of its story some excellent ob- 
servations on what constitutes good indus- 
trial advertising. Any industrialist will be 
interested in the diversity of ideas con- 
ceived by the G. M. Basford Company to 
advertise such products as Vanadium steel, 
Huber stoker, Treadwell straightener, Ton- 
can iron, etc. 


Displays 

Displays, Exhibits and Business Interiors 
. . . How to Make Them Pay. A hand- 
somely illustrated booklet showing why 


such companies as Bulova Watch, Philco 
Radio, Hamburg-American Line, General 
Electric, Canada Dry, R. H. Macy, etc., use 
Ivel displays. It contains splendid illus- 
trated examples of window displays, coun- 
ter displays, convention exhibits, trade 
shows and public expositions, miniature 
models and business interiors. 


The Firing Point. If your sales are weak 
in Milwaukee or any of the dozen other 


cities in eastern Wisconsin, your sending 
for this booklet might help turn the tide 
of affairs out there. In it Stefan, Inc., 
describe an unusually precise and careful 
window booking service. For instance, 
their files contain photographs of every 
storefront covered by their service, includ- 
ing data on number, size of windows, loca- 
tion, carline, intersection, highway or 
arterial, etc. Other facilities and phases of 
the service are discussed in the booklet. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


POSITIONS WANTED 


SALES MANAGER WANTED: 
ogres sold Advertising Specialties or possi- 
bly kindred lines; 
lines, laid out sales campaigns or in any way pro- 
moted the sale of Advertising Specialties success- 
fully, we have an opening in our organization which 
represents a fine opportunity for you. 


a live-wire, aggressive, 
our Advertising Specialty Sales 
replying give age, experience and past connections. 
A personal interview will be arranged. Address 
Box 305, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
nue, New York, N. Y 


IF YOU HAVE 


handled salesmen selling such 


We are a 
leading and old established company seeking only 
experienced man to head 
Department. In 


420 Lexington Ave- 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection and qualified for a salary between 


$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce. 
ment is invited. 


and reputation 


and present position protected. Established twenty- 


one years. Send only name and address for details. 
R, . Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


A SALES MANAGER 
nationally known manufacturer in Chicago; 


and have a successful record of national distribu- 
tion through retail channels, preferably stationers, 
jewelers or department stores ; 
of experience, salary requirement, 
and date available for service. Address Box 304, 
SALES MANAGEMENT. 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N. Y 


SALES PROMOTION 


The undersigned provides a 
thoroughly organized service of recognized standing 
through which preliminaries arc 
negotiated confidentially for positions of the calibre 

lead. The procedure is individualized to each 
client’ s personal requirements, your identity covered 


IS WANTED BY A 
should 
be thoroughly experienced in modern sales ‘methods 


give complete record 
personal data 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES SECURED FROM 
This distributor took on a new spe- 
His first purchase $12. We 


our clients. 
cialty, retailing at $60. 
submitted a sales program capable of national ex- 
pansion. Within four years his sales were nation- 
wide, running to $100,000 monthly. 35 
salesmanship-in- print experience back of our cam- 
paigns. Submit sales problems fer free diagnosis, 
10 years Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co. 
James C. Johnson, 119 Woodbricze Ave., Buffalo, 
i ame 


years 


SALES EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE—AN AG. 
gressive accredited Organizer, thoroughly experi- 
enced in modern sales and merchandising methods, 
Well equipped to formulate sound sales policies, 
analyze territories, train salesmen, plan promo- 
tional work, create practical advertising and visual 
sales aids for Agents and Dealers. Experience 
includes Building Materials, Office Appliances and 
Automobile Insurance—ten years as Salesman and 
Branch Manager; seven years as General Sales 
Manager of an Office Appliance Company super- 
vising over 100 domestic branches, also 56 foreign 
agencies; six years as General Manager of Dis- 
tributing Company selling Visible Filing Equip- 
ment, Bookkeeping Machines, Safes, Calculating 
Machines, etc. _ However, various mergers elimi- 
nated our profitable lines, necessitating change. 
Age 44, Graduate Civil Engineer. References un- 
questionable, record clean and successful. Prefer 
a reasonable salary and percentage of sales. Ad- 
dress: Paul Waldin, 16595 Ardmore Avenue, 
Detroit, Mich. 


DO YOU NEED A REAL PRODUCER OF 
sales in the Pacific Coast States? If you are look- 
ing for a representative who is not only capable 
of selling your merchandise, but who is compe- 
tent to reach Ragen dealers and their sales organiza- 
tions how sell your merchandise. Who can 
sell your sade on Fs value of them co-operating 
with you in your national advertising, by using 
your dealer direct mail campaign. Who can 
analyze the territory from a sales standpoint. Who 
has supervised a group of salesmen, and is com- 
petent to operate or establish a sales office. Who 
has a college education. 37 years of age. Who 
can furnish the best of reference. Who prefers 
salary and commission or straight commission. If 
you are in need of such a representative write to 
M. E. Mellinger, 1036 Holt Avenue, Los Angeles, 
California. 


SALES EXECUTIVE DESIRES CONNECTION 
with larger firm, or opportunity to put over new 
product. Experienced in organizing and market- 
ing new products. Years of handling men, con- 
tact with jobber and dealer problems, and a 
—— knowledge of the advertising department. 

Capable of forming new department, reorganiz- 
ing, Or running your present one on a_ profit- 
paying basis. Now employed by large, nationally 
known manufacturer, selling to industrial, con- 
sumer, and_ institutional market. Will consider 
assistant’s position if firm is large enough. Ad- 
dress Box 306, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


The 


Gasoline Retailer 


™ 54 West 74th Street 
25,264 New York City 


Gasoline Filling and Serv- 
ice Station Subscribers 


Extra Copies 


If you want extra copies of this 
issue please order promptly, as 
our supply is frequently ex- 
hausted a week after date of issue. 


“GIBBONS “ors CANADA’ 


MONTREAL 
ONDON, Eng. 


J: J: GIBBONS Limited, Canadian Advertising Agents 
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S ALE §S MAN AGEMENT 


Joe’s Got a New Suit 


And Jack will go him one better while there’s any 
dough in the pocket of his old one. Thus youth, 
blithely unconcerned with the dark views of age in 


these anxious times. 


And youth is the frosting on the Chicago Evening 
American’s circulation cake. By far the largest eve- 
ning newspaper audience in Chicago, richly topped 
with young ideas out to express themselves in what- 


ever you have that’s new and hot! 


When dynamite wouldn't blast a dime from the purse 
of age, a bit of crafty copy will always ease a dollar 
through the hole in youth’s pocket. 


CHICAGO EVENING 


AMERICAN 


a good newspaper now in its ELEVENTH YEAR of 
circulation leadership in Chicago's evening field. 


National Representatives: RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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BUSINESS IS ON THE UPGRADE 


ABERNETHY-TURRENTINE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
MORTGAGE GUARANTEE BLDG. ATLANTA, GA. 


A, 


....1n THE SOUTH 


EPORTS from all over the South show that the bottom 

of the depression has been reached—here—and that 
business is actually on the way up again! 

Department store sales for March were 26% greater 
than February... April was 8% above March, according to 
Federal Reserve Bank Reports for the Southeast. For the 
first time in two years building increased, with April of this 
year well ahead of April, 1930. Wholesale trade for April 
gained .2% over March. ... And these figures only serve to 
show the trend that is common in other lines as well. 

The average Southern manufacturer, wholesaler and re- 
tailer are much more optimistic than those in other sections 
—and not without reason. Check with your own salesmen 
and they'll substantiate this fact. 

Such a recovery is to be expected. Between 1922 and 
1929 wealth in the South increased 3.08%, while the wealth 
of the United States as a whole increased less than 1%. In 
short practically all growth in wealth was in the South. 

The South is the logical place to concentrate your sales 
efforts. And you'll find your work easier if you'll give the 
Abernethy-Turrentine publications a prominent place in 
your schedules. 


May we send further information? 


Southern Advertising & Publishing Southern Printer 
Dominates the advertising and selling field in Reaches print shops and newspapers through- 
the South, reaching advertisers, agencies, out the South. 


publishers, larger manufacturers, etc. 


Southern Jeweler dealers all over the United States. A fast 
Reaches in an intimate way leading retailers growing magazine destined to dominate the 
and wholesalers in the South. field. 
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ABERNETHY-TURRENTINE PUBLICATIONS 


Monumental World 


A National publication covering memorial 


Southern Stationer and Office Outfitter 
Reaches stationers, department stores, and office equipment 
stores. 


Each of Above Publications Is Oldest, Largest and Most 
Influential Magazine in Its Field in the South. 


It is recognized that one important factor to be considered in prac- 
tically every advertising campaign is the dealer. Any organization 
distributing its products through the customary trade channels is 
interested in the reaction of its dealers 
WLw assisted materially in building dealer 
morale; a splendid and invaluable assist- 


to radio advertising. Numerous adver- 
THE NATION’S STATION ance to the national merchandiser. 


tisers claim their WLW programs have 


50,000 Watts Write for the 
700 Kilo. WLW Brochure 


THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


(Going Up. 


From more than 


795,000 


